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LIFE’S 
GETTING 

SIMPLER 
[EVERY DAY... 


Every discovery makes life simpler for somebody. I.C.I.’s dis- 
covery of polythene, for example, has made life easier for house- 
wives by providing them with light, strong, colourful ‘Alkathene’ 
kitchenware-from beakers and baby-baths to baskets and brooms. 
‘Alkathene’ has also laid the bogey of the winter ‘“‘freeze-up”’ 
domestic cold-water pipes of ‘Alkathene’, 


. for 
instead of bursting, 
simply expand. In the form of packaging film, ‘Alkathene’ is pro- 


tecting and preserving foodstuffs, keeping them field- or factory- 
fresh. Discovery-and development-are I.C.I.’s business. In 
spending £15 million a year on the search for and development of 
labour-saving materials like ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I. is doing its best 
to iron out some of life’s complications. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 











UTSIDE the tightly closed window of the airport waiting room an 
Eskimo, tartan-shirted, strips a diesel engine. Small bluish icebergs 


drift far out in the harbour. The radar engineer watches the trans-polar 
plane dwindle in the summer sky before he returns to the centre pages 
of THe Times WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Char-fishing in the summer, square dancing in the long winter— 
and whatever the season he looks forward to the mail. Letters from home, 
news from London in THE TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW. 


His head office believe young men on their 2-year stint in the 
Canadian Arctic should not be more isolated than can be helped. A good 
firm, he thinks, regularly to send him 


THE #ast2y: TIMES 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


PRICE SIXPENCE Annual Subscription Rate 36s. [0d. 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 





HIGHWAY 
TO 
TOMORROW 


In the rush and roar of the twentieth century 
a brave new world is being built. And there 

is no time for delay. 

Tomorrow, the broad white ribbons of the 
super-highways will slash across the country, 
linking factories, ports and cities, by-passing 
the bottlenecks and conveying food and 

raw materials to their destinations 
swiftly—safely—economically. 

Tomorrow, the length and breadth of the land 
will be ours to travel and enjoy where and 
when we will. Tomorrow, the dreams of the 
future will be the highways of today. 

And the giant EUCLID Earthmovers will have 
played a vital part in laying the foundations 
of tomorrow's brave new world. 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 








Why should extremely thin ‘whiskers’ of some brittle materials 
show the highest mechanica) strength yet recorded for 
any solids? How can accelerated metal corrosion due to stress 
be overcome? How do structural defects in crystals control 
the mechanical] behaviour of metals? These are three of the 
questions being asked at TI's Research Laboratories. 
Research findings of this kind lead on through advanced 
engineering at the TI Technological Centre to new plant 
being made to cut costs and raise quality. TI has thus developed 
electronically-controlled machinery for assembling cycle parts and 
given Britain the lead in beryllium tubes for canning nuclear fuel 
Work in the TI Research and Development Division may well enhance 
your comfort and convenience and reduce your cost of living. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 


Ti’s Seven Manufacturing Divisions: Steel Tube - Iron and Stee) - Aluminium - Engineering - Electrical - General . Cycle - Are backed by its Research and Development Division 
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ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 








Typical bird lovers are represented in 
the picture by A. an expert in the dis- 
play flight of albino passerines: B. 
once wrote to Peter Scott: C. bought 
a book called “Thoro’ Bush Thoro’ 
Briar, our Friends of the Hedgerows”’ : 
D. usually raises an imaginary gun 
and says “Bang bang”’. 


7 NO. 2 TOWN WATCHING. Nature is where you find it: and you find it as much in 


the most exceptionally built-up areas as anywhere, perhaps more so. The great 


| thing to do is to observe. In the picture we see typical barristers of the High 
Court of Rolls Mastership and Improvident Tenure, typically pausing in their 
| work to observe the first spring appearance of the Little Stink (Odor odor odor), 


half of a pair proved to have been breeding behind the immersion heater of 
No. 122 Fish Row, though this fact is kept a secret, and it is important that the 
birds should not be disturbed, nor, if possible, looked at, except by members 
of the Federation of Prevention of Not Taking Any Notice. The “‘Little”’ is 
easily distinguished from the “*Medium’’ Stink by a slight pinkness of the left 
eye and a tendency of the inner wing coverts to turn from beige to biscuit colour 
near the tip, though this is, typically, only revealed when the bird is flying fast 
and at 800 ft. It is interesting, too, that the contents of the crop of the London 
variety tends to vary towards an admixture, with the common wire worm, of 
the common slip-on paper clip. Song, a quick “blimp-blimp-blimp-Chah”’. 
Alarm note, a deeper “brrrp brrrp’’. Invitation movement, a kick backwards 
with the left foot. Eggs, secret. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Hin 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





eopeet=melopeet=y 
Carruthers, 
what would the 


jury think? 


L 


What indeed! The Zodiac Automatic may be his most cherished possession 
but those are hardly words to influence a jury. He must testify on plain, 
simple facts—facts about the comfort-making details... the Zodiac’s 

good looks—inside and out...its cruising speed of over 70... 

sports-type performance and formal air for business-like occasions. 

Tell them it drives itself—almost, and the case is won! 

If you think we’ve over-simplified the facts, go and see your Ford 

Dealer and judge the Zodiac Automatic for yourself! 

£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T. = £1,120.5.10 


66698 ZODIAC 


AUTOMATIC 
AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED DAGENHAM — BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 











The brilliant lights of Kai Tak 


A large airport on crowded Hong Kong? No room everyone said. Soa 
one and a half mile promontory was built out into the sea. Can aircraft 
land 24 hours a day—even in bad visibility? Too dangerous, everyone 
said, hills too high and Kowloon too close. So The General Electric 
Company Limited gave the new airport of Kai Tak brilliant lights to 
guide large aircraft safely through the hills and over the rooftops of 
Kowloon, even on the darkest night. This outstanding installation is the 


first of its kind in the world. 





GEC THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 


MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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YOU'RE 
NEVER FAR 
FROM 
THE 
BLUE CIRCLE 


"Vv 


Throughout the U.K. the Blue Circle Group of Companies 
has 29 cement works and 30 manutacturing plants at which 
are produced Bue Circle, Pelican and Dragon brands of 
Portiand Cement, Ferrocrete, ‘417' Cement, Aquacrete, 
Sulfacrete, Hydracrete, Walcrete, Snowcrete, Co orcrete, 
Hydralime, Whiting, Super Snowcem, etc. It has 16 district 
offices and a network of distribution centres. The road trans- 
port owned by the Group includes over 1,200 vehicles for 


v 


delivery in bag or in bulk, and it operates one of the largest 
fleets of tugs and lighters on the Thames and Medway 
The Blue Circle Group is the largest cement manufacturing 
organisation in the world. You are invited to make use of 
its many services and profit from its great resources 

Biue Circle Products are exported to countries all over the 
world and the Group also has interests in twelve works 
overseas, nine of which are in the Commonwealth 





THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel. ABBey 3456 
G. & T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL. Telephone Hull 16121 
THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH GLAM. Telephone Penarth 5730!.4 











I.C.A. is a wonderful, musical chemical] that 
makes an engine sing for joy. It’s a great victory 
for the Shell motor musicians who discovered 
it. Besides putting your engine to music, it gets 
rid of the tuneless bangings and pinkings that 
offend the musical motorist’s ear. 

This it does by combining with the carbon 
deposits that alb,petrols leave in the cylinder 
and stopping them glowing, so that they cannot 





fire the mixture before the piston is ready for 
it. It controls pre-ignition, in fact, and in 
the most melodious way. And it controls 
misfiring, too, by insulating these deposits so 
that they cannot short-circuit the plugs. I.C.A. 
is more than a song. It’s a miracle. But you 
can get it in your petro] for less than a song. 
It’s free in Shell petrols. And only in Shell 
petrols. 


Super SHELL you can be S for SURE of it Ge 
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The Advantageous Distance 


ac 


which to us have none, or a very 

remote relation.” These famous 
words from Washington’s farewell address 
to the American people used often to be 
quoted in support of isclationist policies 
when these were still practicable for the 
United States. But they have a wider sphere 
of reference, as Washington in his largeness 
of mind probably intended, and reflect an 
attitude, arising out of American experience, 
that has persisted even into the present day, 
when entangling alliances have become a 
necessity. “Our detached and distant 
situation” has profoundly influenced the 
approach of most American Presidents 
and men of state who have had to deal 
with international problems. _It coloured 
Woodrow Wilson’s views, both in his early 
endeavours to keep the United States out of 
the First World War and in his later conduct 
of the peace negotiations at Versailles, as 
Professor Wright has shown in the percep- 
tive articles he has contributed to our March 


F sic HAS A SET OF PRIMARY interests, 


and April issues on the President’s foreign 
policy. In the eyes of many of his contem- 
porary countrymen, Wilson, when he went 
to Paris, fell among thieves who caused him 
to betray his ideals. There is some truth in 
this picture, as Lloyd George himself 
recognized; for there is more than irony in 
his description of Wilson as “ a missionary 
whose function it was to rescue the poor 
European heathen from their age-long 
worship of false and fiery gods.” The 
European man of state is here exactly defin- 
ing a commonly held American sense of 
mission that is not the less worthy of note 
for being unpalatable to non-Americans. 
Mr. Richard Nixon expressed himself 
crudely to British ears when, at the time of 
Suez, he congratulated his country because: 
“ For the first time in history we have shown 
independence of Anglo-French policies to- 
wards Asia and Africa which seemed to us 
to reflect the colonial tradition.”” The Vice- 
President, while assailing his allies, was 
running true to an American form. 

















London's most mode rnstore 
is spacious, light and airy, 
with a unique atmosphere 
of friendlinessandefficiency. 
This is the place for Daks 
suits, in every weight of 
cloth for every climate 
each one true to Britain’s 
tradition of fine tailoring. 
Here too, are silk ties from 
Macclesfield, shoes from 
Northampton, and many 
other things for which 
Britain is famous. The 
Women’s Shop too, with its 
collection of graceful, ele- 
gant clothes and cherished 
cashmeres, will steal the 
heart of many a _ well- 
dressed woman. 

And whatever the game, 
Simpsons Sports Centre can 
show you a splendid selec- 
tion of equipment from the 
most famous firms of 
England and Scotland. 

Whether your object is 
an immediate addition to 
your wardrobe—or simply 
to keep in touch with old 
friends at Simpsons—make 
a point of looking in to see 
us while you are in London. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
London Wi. Regent 2002 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF WOODROW WILSON : 


A RE-ASSESSMENT: PART II 


Wilson and the Dream of Reason 


By ESMOND WRIGHT 


“* The high idealism soon cooled in Europe” 


; the Big Four on the steps at Versailles; from left to 


right: LLOYD GEORGE, ORLANDO, CLEMENCEAU and WILSON 


I 
HE DECISION TO GO TO PARIS in person in 
[ts aton which there has been so 
much debate—was for Wilson itself a 
logical result of the decision to go to war in 
April 1917. If the world was to be re-made, it 


could only be done in Europe. And it was 
indeed only in the months in Paris, when he was 


almost at the end of his physical and nervous 
resources, that Wilson came to make any com- 
promise with his principles. To Paris he went 
as a Messiah, cheered by returning troops as 
the George Washington sailed down the Hudson, 
féted in London, Paris and Rome, his image 
worshipped—for a time—in little shrines in 





Northern Italy. By the time of his return, 
though the crowds were out in Washington, so 
were his enemies in the Senate; the high 
idealism soon cooled in Europe and at home; 
and the Capitol was but dimly lit for his home- 
coming. The great test of Wilson, as nego- 
tiator, diplomat and President, was his conduct 
abroad and at home from January to September 
1919. 

Hailed as saviour though he was on his 
arrival in Europe, Wilson was already a heavily 
committed politician. There was bitterness 
among Allied leaders that the German offer to 
negotiate had been made to Wilson; by his notes 
to the German Government, it was felt, he had 
allowed a peace mood to develop in Germany 
that threw awry the careful plans of the soldiery 
for a knock-out blow in the spring of 1919, and 


thus saved Germany from invasion and un- 7% 


conditional surrender. Germany itself was 
afterwards to make quite contradictory criti- 
cisms; that, far from being saved, she was 
offered conditions that were not in fact ful- 
filled, that she had been lured into a false con- 
fidence in Wilson’s ability to carry out his 
undertakings. Out of this came the myth that 
she was not defeated in the field. Wilson had 
even sharper troubles with the Allies. The basis 
of negotiations with Germany was the Fourteen 
Points speech of January 1918. Yet, until 
November, the Allies had treated these with 
scant respect and had refused to approve them. 
Lloyd George never accepted the second clause 
committing the Allies to the freedom of the 
seas; and Clemenceau insisted on reparations 
from Germany for war damage to civilian 
populations. It is even doubtful if, before the 
armistice, Clemenceau had ever read the 
Fourteen Points speech. Only on House’s in- 
sistence had the Fourteen Points been accepted 
by the Allies as a basis for the armistice; and 
this approval had led to the so-called “ Pre- 
Armistice Agreement.” 

Moreover, the awe in which Wilson was held 
by the European crowds was not shared by 
their more cynical leaders. |Clemenceau’s 
savage references to Wilson’s piety and 
moralism are well known—‘ he speaks like 
Jesus Christ but he acts like Lloyd George ” 
was only one of his pleasantries; Wilson’s 
confréres in Paris were shrewd judges of a poli- 





tician’s strength and weaknesses; newspapers 
as sympathetic to Wilson as the London Times 
had already been speaking of “the reign of 
righteousness.” And, by January 1919, there 
were many gaps in Wilson’s political and 
personal armour. His ill-judged appeal for the 
return of Democrats in the Congressional 
elections of November 1918 had failed ; the 
Republicans had a majority of two in the 
Senate; and the control of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had passed into the hands 
of his bitter critic, Henry Cabot Lodge; it was 
possible for European politicians to see Wilson 
as one already repudiated at home. 

His peace commission—General Tasker 
Bliss, Lansing, House, Henry White and Wilson 
himself—was thoroughly unrepresentative; it 
included neither a Senator nor a major 
Republican—White, the sole Republican, was 
an ex-Ambassador of small influence in 


Republican circles. Wilson brought with him 
to Europe a cohort of advisers, many of them 
selected from the group known as the Inquiry; 
and he needed a liner to carry them. There 
were distinguished figures in this intelligence 
service, from its head, Sidney Mezes of the 
College of the City of New York, House’s 


brother-in-law, to its youthful secretary, Walter 
Lippmann; and they included some academic 
figures who then and later were to be among 
the outstanding men of their day—James 
Shotwell, Isaiah Bowman, Charles Seymour 
and C. H. Haskins, to name only a few. It was 
Lippmann and the journalist Frank Cobb who 
drafted that “ interpretation ” of the Fourteen 
Points that became Wilson’s working guide at 
Paris. Yet this assistance, expert though it 
might be, was not weighty in influencing the 
Senate or the House back home; and it was not 
particularly effective in quickly pre-digesting 
material for Wilson’s use in Paris. Harold 
Nicolson has left a scathing indictment of 
Wilson and the American delegation at work in 
his Peacemaking 1919. 

With some of his advisers Wilson was to 
have sharp differences of opinion—as over 
Italy; and they did not save him from revela- 
tions of profound ignorance of history and geo- 
graphy. Somewhat casually, he had already 
“created” certain “new” countries,—! ke 
Czechoslovakia; he only afterwards learnt of the 





size of the German population in northern 
Bohemia. His faith in national self-determina- 
tion was hard to translate into reasonable terms 
for the populations of Eastern Europe. He was 
never very certain about his Near Eastern geo- 
graphy; and he had a perennial difficulty over 
the location of Baghdad. If his confusion over 
the status of the Tigris-Euphrates valiey was 
in 1919 all too understandable—and reflected, 
be it said, the contemporary confusion in 
Baghdad itself—his frequent inaccuracies and 
vagueness augured ill for the bigger inquest 
ahead of him at home. 

Knowledge of the idealism but vagueness of 
Wilson’s approach, and of his somewhat 
amateur intelligence service, was perhaps 
among the reasons why Colonel House, who 
had spent a few months in Europe as his emis- 
sary, had urged him not to come to Paris in 
person. In House’s view—and Seymour’s— 
this was his supreme mistake. “‘ He was the 
God on the Mountain,” wrote House, “ and his 
decisions regarding international matters were 
practically final. When he came to Europe and 
sat in conference with the Prime Ministers and 
representatives of other states, he gradually 
lost his place as first citizen of the world.” 
House and Lansing both urged him not to 
attend—and House reported that his view was 
supported by Reading, Wiseman and Clemen- 
ceau. This may well have begun the process 
of Wilson’s own disenchantment with House 
himself; by March 1919 he came to discern and 
dislike House’s own easy acceptance by the 
French and the British, to be sensitive about 
House’s conferences with them, to feel that 
House was “ giving away ” all he had stood for. 

Wilson’s difficulties at Paris, however, were, 
in the last analysis, a matter of personality. He 
distrusted even his closest advisers; and, after 
his quick visit to the United States in February- 
March 1919, the distrust deepened. It brought 
a break with House; and in the end the break 
was complete. He refused to see House again 
after he left Paris and House never could dis- 
cover why. As the conference progressed, he 
relied more and more on the rightness of his 
own judgment, and more and more drew on his 
own reserves for assurance. White, once 
Ambassador in Paris, was never used as an 
intermediary with Clemenceau. Wilson took 


Rad 


Leader of the isolationists in their attack upon the 
Versailles settlement, the Senator from Massachusetts, 


HENRY CABOT LODGE (1850-1924) 


the decision to send troops to Siberia without 
discussion with his Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker—though Baker was his favourite 
Cabinet officer. The view that he had expressed 
on the George Washington en route to Europe, 
that he would be the only disinterested member 
of the Conference because he had no territorial 
demands to make or reparations to ask, grew 
in certainty as the months passed. None of his 
advisers could obtain specific or concrete state- 
ments from him. His very frankness in stating 
his views, at the outset of an argument, made 
retreat difficult; for the retreat was always so 
much an abandonment of a very general 
principle. Anything other than firmness, how- 
ever, became, in his eyes, a form of surrender. 


i 


ture 





From: “ Woodrow Wilson,” by G. W. John 


n, Harpers, 


The American peace delegation in Paris, 1919; from left to right: COLONEL HOUSE, ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, PRESIDENT WILSON, HENRY WHITE, diplomatist, and GENERAL TASKER HOWARD BLISS 


To bargain was to play a European—and an 
immoral—game. Lloyd George described him 
as “a missionary whose function it was to 
rescue the poor European heathen from their 
age-long worship of false and fiery gods.” This 
remained the fundamental tragedy in Wilson— 
a tragedy bound up with his own fineness of 
character and transparent honesty of intention 
—the belief, so close to naiveté, that there was a 
right in politics of which he alone was the 
champion. “ Tell me what is right and I'll 
fight for it’ was a dangerously simple view to 
bring to a war-torn world in 1919. - Parlia- 
mentary politicians had long lost such illusions. 

Moreover, Wilson was at a tactical dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Orlando. They were wilier men than he; 


and they were certainly more adept in the ways 
of the coulisses. Wilson had the disadvantages 
of one over-dependent on the document and 
the printed word. He stayed up night after 
night wrestling with written material, in a 
constantly losing effort to keep pace with the 
problems that awaited him next day; his asso- 
ciates—whom he was prompt to see as enemies 
quite as tangible as the Germans—were far 
better trained in learning from conversation 
and from quick summaries, and were better 
acquainted with the nature of the problems 
themselves. He had only two stenographers at 
the Conference, had made no plans for adequate 
secretarial staff, and made far from efficient use 
of the service House provided for him. Once 
again, Wilson had to draw on his reserves of 





Nilson,”’ by G. W. Johnson, Harpers, 1944 


The President began to feel that his closest adviser was 

“ giving away” all that he had stood for. COLONEL 

EDWARD M. HOUSE from whom Wilson suddenly with- 
drew his confidence 


nervous and mental energy. “ The rest of us,” 
said Lloyd George years later, “ found time 
for golf and we tock Sundays off, but Wilson, 
in his‘zeal, worked incessantly.” Soon there 
came testiness and ill-concealed anger; in 
April came influenza and conversations through 
bedroom-doors; occasionally there were evi- 
dences of utter tactlessness—in the failure to 
voice appreciation of the sufferings of Britain 
or France, the brusque refusal to visit the 
battlefields or devastated areas of Northern 
France, or the folly of the Fiume appeal to the 
Italian people over the heads of their chosen 
leaders. The errors have their own nobility— 
the high temper and will-power of an over- 
worked and over-dedicated man, fighting 
against error and wickedness that he was 
prompt to see personified in those about him. 
The admirer of Bagehot refused to accept, as 
binding on himself, the master’s respect for a 
liberal society as “ a polity of discussion.” For 
him, politics was an affair of pronunciamientos. 

This, however, is not to say that Wilson 
failed at Paris. A critic might even argue that 
it was only his brusqueness and inflexibility 
that won any concessions from the selfish 
European politicians. He had not achieved all 
his Fourteen Points; but without them the 
Treaty would have been a great deal worse than 
it was. He had wanted a fixed amount of repara- 
tions to be agreed on, and a definite type of 
payment specified. There were to be no “ puni- 
tive damages.” He had been compelled to 
accept the inclusion of the cost of pensions in 
addition to direct damages; but he had at least 
succeeded in keeping the demands made on 
Germany short of the total costs of the war. By 
promising an aid to France that the Senate 
later was to ban, he prevented the complete 
separation of the Rhineland from Germany, 
and the annexation of the Saar by France. He 
had the ex-German colonies “ mandated” to 
the League, and thus probably speeded the 
process whereby they are reaching their ulti- 
mate independence. If he lost to the Japanese 
on Shantung, at least he extracted a promise of 
the eventual return of sovereignty over Shan- 
tung to China. If it was far from the idyllic 
hopes of December, the Treaty agreed on in 
May 1919 was, as Wilson put it to Ray Stannard 
Baker, “ the best that could be had out of a 





dirty past.” This is what Charles Seymour has 
in mind when he refers to “ the Paris educa- 
tion ” of Wilson. 

And, for Wilson, the gloom was offset by 
the creation of the League of Nations. It had 
been set up with astonishing ease by a Com- 
mission over which he had himself presided; 
the Covenant was drafted, and approved by a 
plenary Conference, before his visit to Washing- 
ton was made in February; and to all the 
mounting problems of the period after March— 
consequent on what R. S. Baker described over- 
dramatically as the February “ plot ”—it was 
in the League that Wilson put his faith. The 
more difficult the issues to be resolved, the 
more there would be for the League to do. His 
very success here contrasting with the battle of 
words with Lodge and the Round Robin of the 
dissenting Senators before he sailed back to 
Paris, brought both exaltation and exaspera- 
tion. The Covenant became bound up with the 
Treaty and with the man—a symbol of his 
European achievement. 


II 
Despite Lodge and the die-hards, the 
attitude in Washington towards the League and 
the Treaty in July 1919 was not hostile. Most 


Democrats and most Republicans supported it; 


so did Taft and Root. There is no reason to 
doubt Seymour’s view that “ a few conciliatory 
gestures by the President would have sufficed 
to win the two-thirds vote necessary to rati- 
fication.” They were not forthcoming. He 
acted gracelessly and, in its eyes, unconstitu- 
tionally towards the Senate, and peremptorily 
towards its Foreign Relations Committee. On 
Colonel House’s pressing, he gave a dinner to 
the Senate and House Committees; he thought 
it unsuccessful. Senator Brandegee said it was 
like wandering with Alice in Wonderland and 
having tea with the Mad Hatter. For Wilson 
there would be no changes in Covenant or 
Treaty—even though Grey brought evidence 
later that Europe would have been ready to 
accept any changes the Senate thought neces- 
sary. By September, Wilson saw the issue as 
sharp and personal, a battle between himself 
and Lodge. Once again, the people should be 
the judge. Once more, the liberal optimism 
held, and for the last time. “‘ Whoever knew 


truth put to the worse in free and open en- 
counter ?” 

On September 3rd, 1919, Wilson set out, 
against his doctor’s orders, on his famous 
crusade in the West; thirty-seven speeches in 
twenty-three days, and the last the greatest of 
all. “ My clients are the children,” he said. 
“* My clients are the next generation.” But, on 
September 25th, at Pueblo, Colorado, when he 
thought the tide was turning towards him in 
the country, he reached the limit of his nervous 
and physical strength. Brought back to Wash- 
ington, he suffered a stroke on October 2nd, 
and for seven and a half months conducted no 
official business. He was guarded with posses- 
sive, even perhaps over-zealous, devotion by 
his wife—the second wife, Edith Bolling Galt, 
whom he had married in December 1915. 
Only four or five people were allowed to visit 
him. So complete was the isolation, that a 
Senate and House Committee had to insist on 
seeing him—‘ the smelling Committee,” as 
Wilson called it, led by one of his critics, the 
opprobrious Senator Fall. Whatever the cause, 
however vigilant Mrs. Wilson might be, there 
was no leadership from the White House; and 
there could be no compromise. He had been 
forced into compromises at Paris, and had 
emerged with some results to show. He might 
have done so once more in Washington, had 
he been fit. But, leaderless, his Democratic 
Senators held to an all-or-nothing attitude, 
enough, in alliance with the dozen irreconcil- 
ables in the Senate, to prevent the necessary 
two-thirds majority. This was not Lodge’s 
fault, in November at least; he was for the 
Treaty, heavily amended. The Democrats, 
uncritically loyal to their stricken master, 
would not budge. In November the Treaty, 
with the Lodge reservations attached, was 
defeated (55:39). In March 1920 it had a 
majority, but this was seven short of the neces- 
sary two-thirds. Irony was added to tragedy 
by the fact that, in the end, the Treaty was 
defeated not by its enemies but by its friends. 

The fault was hardly Wilson’s, since he was 
incommunicado; he had made his contribution 
to the result, however, by his earlier intransi- 
gence. Lodge had contributed, by a political 
tactic that was quite remarkable ; for it had suc- 
ceeded by March 1920 in undoing what in 





“* The famous crusade in the West” that led to his stroke; WILSON at the outset of his American tour 
in Columbus, Ohio, September 1919 


November some eighty per cent of Americans 
had wanted. And Lodge had done this by an 
uncanny skill in reading Wilson’s mind, and 
assuming its inflexibility. Only an emissary 
close to Wilson’s heart could now have acted 
as an interpreter of his obstinacy, his dedica- 
tion and his faith. But House was not per- 
mitted an entrance. The circle of friends was 
now very small. And the democracy that 
depended so heavily on the leader drifted under 
Harding towards isolation and Normalcy. For 
the next three years Wilson led a retired life, a 


crippled figure in a bath-chair. 
February 3rd, 1924. 

The defeat was that of Wilson and the 
League, far more than that of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Indeed, when in the end the United 
States made its peace with Germany by the 
Treaty of Berlin (August 1921), it did so by 
incorporating into that Treaty many of the less 
happy terms of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
United States accepted the decisions on colonies 
and reparations, on war-guilt and on the mili- 
tary occupation of Germany. What it rejected 


He died on 





From: " Woodrow Wilson,” by G. W. Johnson, Harpers, 1944 


Incapacitated for seven and a half vital months; 


WILSON after his illness 


were, in fact, the more constructive aspects— 
the League and the International Labour 
Organization—although, here again, the reality 
was less disturbing than the myth, and to many 
League conferences it sent observers, and 
joined the I.L.O. in 1934. What was rejected 
in 1919 and 1920 was Wilsonian idealism and 
Wilson’s effort at justice, and the risky ventures 
of Article X.'_ The United States was not act- 
ing from motives of a superior morality; it was 
being neither noble nor isolationist, but at 
best cautious, and at worst blindly vindictive. 


1 Article X of the League of Nations Charter was 
an attempt to guarantee the territorial status quo 
against aggression. 


It, too, had cried for revenge against Germany ; 
and by the terms of the 1921 Treaty it was 
quite as responsible as any other Power, in law 
and morality, for the events that unfolded in 
Europe. All it had done was to weaken the one 
institution, which its own President had 
laboured to build, that might have been able 
to control theth. 

One has then not to look far to understand 
the reasons for the lack of a Wilson legend. 
Failure alone would not prevent its growth— 
though, as with everything in politics, it is 
success that breeds admiration and anecdote. 
But legends are part of folklore; and Wilson 
remains not only an idealist who failed but a 
forbidding figure. His ways now seem cold, 
and his language stilted and pious. Even the 
efforts to present him as warm and human, 
dancing a jig on station platforms in the 1912 
campaign, coaching the football squad, compos- 
ing limericks and telling dialect stories, read 
oddly in our own world, at once more folksy 
and more sophisticated. What fun there may 
have been was less in evidence after 1912, and 
especially after his wife’s death in 1914. The 
academic turned politician is seen to have been 
from the first more politician than academic; 
despite the record as student and as teacher, 
his range of learning was narrow, his tastes 
administrative rather than original. He made 
few contributions to his chosen field, domestic 
reform; what he voiced was familiar. He made 
no attempt to solve the racial question, or to 
check the Red Scare, caused largely by his own 
Attorney-General, Mitchell Palmer. The 
crusade against the special interests and against 
“* privilege ” was rooted in a faith in the judg- 
ment of the people that it is now harder to 
accept than it was then. He applied it lavishly, 
and sometimes disastrously, at the expense of 
other people’s leaders in Mexico and Italy, in 
ways that showed a grave lack of patience and 
an incapacity to appraise political realities. 
There was an undercurrent of national pride in 
Wilson that marks him of the age of Burgess, 
Mahan and T.R.: there was not so much to 
choose between the New Nationalism and the 
New Freedom—and neither of them was very 
new. After each initial success in his career— 
as professor, as Governor, as President—came 
a reaction and some degree of failure. On each 





occasion he escaped and started afresh else- 
where. The ideals’ were of the highest ; 
but each time the edifice crumbled in his 
hands. 

The greatest defeat of all—over American 
entry into the League—is now seen in the light 
of our own experience since 1946 not to have 
mattered so much anyway ; international organi- 
zation is no longer seen as the great panacea for 
the world’s ills. It is now generally agreed that, 
if Wilson was not the most culpable figure in 
the great debate in 1919, by his intransigence 
he made compromise impossible. And psycho- 
logists, as well as historians, have seen deep 
personal malaise in the man’s loneliness, his 
frequent headaches, his need for women 
friends, the speed of his second marriage, the 
final break with House and Tumelty. He never 
lived at peace with himself, says Garraty. 
Some psychologists have argued that it was 
his personal maladjustment that bred the driv- 
ing energy and ambition. “I want people to 
love me,” Wilson said, “‘ but I suppose they 
never will.” The incapacity to elicit affection, 
for which he strove harder than most, is in the 
end the reason why there is here little material 
for legend. 

This is, however, not the final verdict; for 
verdicts reflect our own age and our own needs. 
In 1940 and 1941 Wilson was seen by Paul 
Birdsall as one who “‘ With - 1] his mistakes, . . . 
emerges as the only man of real stature at 
Paris.” The case for intervention in 1917 is 
now made less in terms of Wilsonian idealism, 
British propaganda or American bankers, than 
as a matter of sober self-interest, as by Lipp- 
mann and Buehrig. It is no longer seen as a 
matter for controversy; and Wilson’s own 
anxious heart-searching is minimized—as is 
his long fight to keep the United States out of 
war. Wilson at Paris is judged by the now 
professional standards of cold-war diplomacy, 
and in the light of the disillusion that attaches 
to much international action. He thought that 
he had but to declare his truths for the people— 
in the United States in 1912 or 1916, in Ger- 
many in 1917, and in Italy in 1919—to heed his 
call. Even for Clemenceau this was noble 
candeur. Today his idealism is even more 
clearly out of fashion. Yet few would challenge 
the man’s integrity, his honesty or his battle 


for what he thought was right. The criticisms 
made of him are primarily criticisms of method. 
Even his failure to realize what Salvador de 
Madariaga called “‘the dream of reason ”— 
as, in the short view, a failure it must be des- 
cribed—has the elements of Greek or Roman 
tragedy about it. His career, like that of 
Coriolanus, is far nobler in its defeat than the 
success stories of many lesser men. 
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She guarded him with possessive devotion; EDITH 


BOLLING GALT, the President’s second wife 
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ORE THAN FORTY-FIVE YEARS after the 
Meets of the First World War, 

there still exists under the Turkish 
flag, the battle cruiser Yavuz, once known as 
Goeben. This ship is the last survivor of the 
great rival dreadnought fleets, British and 
German, that confronted each other in 1914. 
She is also the last surviving warship to have 
taken part in the Dardanelles campaign; 
indeed, her escape to Turkish waters in the 
early days of August 1914, almost certainly 
caused that campaign to be fought when and 
as it was. 

In view of the effect of the Dardanelles 
campaign upon the rest of the war—and not- 
ably upon the fighting on the Western Front 
and upon the affairs of Russia—it is not sur- 
prising that Sir Julian Corbett, British official 
naval historian of the First World War and 
author of standard works on the campaigns of 
Nelson and of Drake, described the despatch of 
the Goeben to Constantinople in the following 
terms: “ It is not too much to say that few naval 
decisions more bold and well-judged were ever 
taken.” In fact, no single ship has ever had 
such a profound influence in modern warfare. 

Pursued by a much superior British naval 
force, Goeben, and her small satellite, the light 
cruiser Breslau, had a series of narrow escapes 
in the first hours of the war; later on, under the 
Turkish flag, Goeben was mined twice, twice 
damaged by bombs from the air, stranded 
badly at the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
attacked by enemy battleships and submarines, 
and, as Jane’s Fighting Ships comments: 
“probably had more narrow escapes from 
destruction than any other dreadnought or 
battle cruiser.” In peace time, when refitting, 
she also survived the collapse of a floating dock 
beneath her. 

The Goeben—named after a general of the 
Franco-Prussian War—was first sent, with the 
Breslau, to the Mediterranean in November 
1912; at that time she was brand new, working 
up after her trials, and her equipment was by 
no means really complete. There was a sudden 
emergency, however, at Constantinople, for 
in the opening days of the First Balkan War 
the Turkish forces in Europe had very nearly 
collapsed, and the Turkish capital was being 
invested by the Bulgarians and might soon fall. 
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The Escape 
of the Goeben 


and Breslau 
AUGUST 1914 


The presence of these two ships in the 


Mediterranean at the opening of the 


First World War gave the Germans 
a dangerous advantage. Their escape 
to the Dardanelles had a manifold 
influence on Allied strategy. 


By DAVID WOODWARD 


Accordingly, the Turkish government had 
asked the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin to 
provide an international fleet to protect the 
inhabitants of the city from the consequences 
of a Bulgarian occupation. The action of the 
Germans in sending a battle cruiser to the 
Mediterranean was a great embarrassment to 
the British Admiralty, which had been con- 
centrating all its heavy ships in home waters to 
meet the threat of the new German fleet. Now, 
in order to deal with the Goeben, it was neces- 
sary to divert three battle cruisers—/ndomi- 
table, Inflexible, Indefatigable—as well as 
smaller ships, to the Mediterranean. 

Under the original Franco-British naval 
agreement made after the conclusion of the 
Entente Cordiale, it had been decided that 
the British battle fleet should concentrate in the 
North Sea, while the French should look after 
the Mediterranean. The Goeben, however, was 
not only more powerfully armed, but also much 
faster than any of the French battleships and 
cruisers ; the only ships in the world that stood 
a chance of catching her, and sinking her when 
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No Allied ship could hope to catch her or outgun her, except battle-cruisers detached from ihe British 
Home Fleet; the Goeben steaming, 1914 


caught, were the British battle cruisers, and 
therefore, although they were badly needed in 
the Home Fleet, they had to be sent to the 
Mediterranean. 

When the murder of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand took place, Breslau was at Durazzo 
with other foreign warships, helping to support 
the very shaky throne of Prince William of Wied, 
the nominal king of Albania. The British unit 
of this international force was for a time the 
light cruiser Gloucester, and water polo matches 
between the two ships were a regular occur- 
rence. Six weeks after the last match, the two 
ships were in action against each other. Goeben, 
flying the flag of Rear Admiral Souchon, was at 
Haifa, and Souchon learned of the Sarajevo 
affair at a party given by the German consul. 
His first thought was for his boilers, which, on 
account of the haste with which Goeben had been 
sent from Germany, were in so bad a state that 
the ship was only capable of seventeen knots, as 
against a designed speed ten knots faster. 
Souchon signalled Berlin asking that new boiler 
tubes, and dockyard workers to install them, be 


sent to the Austrian naval base of Pola, cancel- 
led his crusing programme and arranged to be 
at Pola to meet the new tubes when they 
arrived. 

While the fitting of the tubes was in pro- 
gress, Souchon considered the political situa- 
tion, which was far from clear; in theory, under 
the terms of the Triple Alliance, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary and Italy were to be allies 
against France, Russia and perhaps Britain. 
But it soon began to look very much as though 
Italy would be neutral, while the Austrian navy 
seemed to Souchon more likely to be a handicap 
than a help. The first plan worked out by the 
German and Austrian naval staffs was to send 
the principal units of the Austrian fleet out of 
the Adriatic through the Aegean and into the 
Dardanelles, where it was hoped that their 
arrival would persuade Turkey to declare war 
on Russia. Admiral Haus, the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief, however, stated that this move 
would be impossible and Souchon was there- 
fore left to operate on his own with the two 
German ships as best he could. He had one 
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immediate target, the French transports in the 
Mediterranean, by which the Nineteenth Army 
Corps was to be moved from North African 
ports to Marseilles on the way to its position 
on the Western Front. 

In pursuance of his plan, on August 3rd, 
after coaling at Messina, Souchon sailed. On 
the way from Messina to the Algerian coast, he 
received a wireless signal from Berlin ordering 
him to go at once to the Dardanelles since an 
alliance had been concluded that morning be- 
tween Germany and Turkey. Souchon, never- 
theless, decided to hold to his original intention 
of bombarding two of the Algerian ports. Next 
morning—August 4th—flying a large Russian 
ensign, Goeben appeared off the port of Philippe- 
ville and opened fire, while Bres/au similarly 
attacked Béne, their object being to disrupt any 
arrangements that might have been made to 
sail troop transports from either harbour. Little 
was achieved by this move, except that the sail- 
ing of the French transports was delayed for 
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some three days while convoys were formed, 
instead of the ships being sailed independently 
and unescorted. This might have made an 
important difference to the mobilization plans 
of the French army, but does not, in fact, 
appear to have done so. After the bombard- 
ment, Souchon turned his ships eastward again; 
although the Goeben’s boilers were much im- 
proved by the repairs at Pola, some were still 
leaking, which meant that it was necessary to 
coal once more at Messina before making the 
dash for the Dardanelles. 

Just after ten o’clock on the morning of the 
4th, as she headed back to Messina from 
Philippeville, Goeben sighted two of the three 
British battle cruisers—Indomitable and Inde- 
fatigable—steaming towards her. Britain had 
not yet declared war on Germany and all that 
the British ships could do was to let Goeben 
pass them—to get between her and the French 
transports, and then turn around and follow 
her at full speed. When the preliminary warn- 














ings of the danger of war had gone out from the 
Admiralty on July 27th, the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet under Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne 
was at once concentrated at Malta to coal and 
to make itself completely ready for war, in the 
event of which its first task would be to protect 
the French transports from the Goeben. 

The German ships had coaled at Brindisi on 
August Ist and Rear-Admiral Troubridge, 
second-in-comraand to Admiral Milne, took 
Indomitable and Indefatigable, three armoured 
cruisers (including his own flagship Defence), a 
light cruiser and eight destroyers to the mouth 
of the Adriatic; the German ships slipped round 
from Brindisi to Messina where, as we have 
seen, they coaled again before their attack on 
the Algerian ports. Once they were out of the 
Adriatic and into the Mediterranean, the British 
were left with two groups of possible enemy 
ships to watch, the Germans at Messina and the 
Austrian fleet in the Adriatic. Accordingly, the 
Indomitable and Indefatigable were withdrawn 
from the entrance to the Adriatic and placed 
off Sicily between the Germans and the French 
transport routes, while Troubridge with the 
armoured cruisers remained watching the 
Austrians. 

During this time Admiral Milne at Malta 


with his flagship, Inflexible, tried hard to get in 


touch with his French opposite number, 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére; but this proved 
difficult, partly because of the comparatively 
primitive state of wireless telegraphy at that 
time. Ignorant of the French plans, Milne 
had to keep his eyes on the Goeben and Breslau, 
which were suspected of trying to break out of 
the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar; a collier was believed to be waiting 
for them at Majorca, and accordingly Indomi- 
table and Indefatigable were sent westward at 
full speed to catch the Germans. It was as a 
result of this mov: tat the two British battle 
cruisers met the Goeben returning eastward 
from the bombardment of Philippeville. 

As the British ships passed the German, 
international courtesy demanded that if 
Souchon’s flag was flying the British ships 
should salute it. At the same time Souchon 
thought one of the ships coming towards him 
was the flagship of the British commander-in- 
chief, who was senior to Souchon and who 


would, therefore, be entitled to a salute from 
the Germans. This situation presented some 
difficulty because all the guns of the German 
ship had been re-loaded with live ammunition 
at the end of the bombardment; Souchon 
thought for a moment of sending a signal 
explaining his predicament but finally decided 
against it. The dilemma was solved, however, 
for Souchon’s flag was not flying, and so there 
was no need for a salute from the British, while 
the senior British officer, Captain F. W. 
Kennedy in Indomitable, was not of flag rank 
and therefore not entitled to a salute from the 
Germans. 

For nearly five hours the British ships chased 
the German; all three of them were suffering 
from boiler trouble, so that none was able to 
make its designed speed, but the Goeben 
was the faster ship both in fact and on paper, 
and she began to draw ahead. Meanwhile, 
Kennedy was in contact with the Admiralty in 
London; the British ultimatum had been des- 
patched to Berlin but an answer was not due 
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ADMIRAL WILHELM SOUCHON, commander of Goeben; 

a photograph taken while he served under the Turkish 
flag in the war of 1914-1918 
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International courtesy demanded a salute that was not, in fact, fired; Goeben’s pursuers, H.M.S. Indomitable 
and H.M.S. Inflexible, at speed 


until midnight; his orders were that the very 
faint hopes of peace were not to be jeopardized 
by an attack on the Goeben. Hence she was able 
to get away, back to Messina, being joined just 
outside Italian waters by the Bres/au. 

At midnight Britain and Germany were at 
war; Italy proclaimed her neutrality and an- 
nounced that her territorial waters extended a 
distance of six miles from her shores. Britain, 
relieved of the very considerable nuisance value 
of Italy as an enemy, accepted this definition of 
Italian rights, and the Admiralty so informed 
the ships in the Mediterranean. Later it turned 
out that the Admiralty did not expect that 
recognition of the six-mile limit would be taken 
by the men on the spot to mean that the 
German ships could not be pursued through 
Italian waters; but this was not set forth in any 
signal at the time, and the battle cruisers went 
to a rendezvous off Pantellaria. On the other 
hand, the Gloucester was sent to the southern 
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end of the Straits of Messina in case the enemy 
broke out in that direction. 

Meanwhile, the Germans were coaling at 
Messina, securing some of the coal they wanted 
from a British ship in the harbour, thanks to 
the help of the Italian authorities. Souchon 
throughout his stay in the Mediterranean, both 
in peace and war, handled local authorities, 
Austrian, Italian and Turkish, with a tactful 
intelligence that was to make possible the suc- 
cess of an operation that was theoretically 
almost unrealisable. 

Coaling went on during the days of August 
sth and 6th; the weather was extremely hot, 
haste was essential and Italian crowds sur- 
rounded the ships, ashore and in small boats, 
while the local press published sensational 
accounts of how the Germans were doomed to 
destruction at the hands of the powerful British 
squadrons waiting for them outside territorial 
waters. In fact, all that was awaiting them was, 




















as we have seen, the Gloucester. The Germans 
continued coaling until they were physically 
exhausted, and then sailed with their bunkers 
still incompletely filled. 

When Souchon left Messina by the southern 
end of the Straits on a fine moonlit night, it was 
his plan to steer, very obviously, north-eastward 
so that his pursuers would believe that he was 
heading back into the Adriatic, and then, at a 
favourable moment, alter course and head to 
the south-east, pass Cape Matapan, and head 
through the Aegean for the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. 

All this was observed by the Gloucester, 
which followed the Germans from 8 o’clock on 
the evening of the 6th until about 4.30 on the 
afternoon of the 7th. It was an extremely fine 
performance by her captain, Howard Kelly. 
A single 11-inch shell from Goeben could have 
sunk Gloucester; but time was vital to Souchon 
and he dared not turn back to deal with the 
British light cruiser, although he did at one 
moment send back Breslau to try to do this; 
Kelly withdrew for a while, and then as soon as 
Breslau turned back again to the east, he was 
after her and Goeben once more, never coming 
dangerously close, never losing sight, and 
always keeping Milne and Troubridge informed 
of the enemy’s position. But this information 
did not enable the British to bring the German 
ships to action; Milne still believed it to be his 
first duty to keep between the Germans and the 
French transports and was at this time steam- 
ing slowly eastward between Malta and Sicily 
at about eight knots, while Troubridge did not 
believe that his armoured cruisers, now four in 
number, plus eight destroyers were strong 
enough to enable him to take on the Goeben. 

At about the moment that Gloucester was 
ordered to give up the chase, a new develop- 
ment came that upset all Souchon’s calculations. 
Orders were received from Berlin not to enter 
the Dardanelles, since the peace party in the 
Turkish cabinet, led by the Grand Vizier, was 
trying to avoid any action that might involve the 
Turks in war with the Triple Entente, and it 
was feared that he was strong enough to bar the 
German ships. Souchon, however, decided to 
disobey orders and continue to the Dardanelles. 
He knew, or believed he knew, the position of 
the swept channels through the Turkish mine- 
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field and it was his intention to ignore Turkish 
objections, rush the Straits and the Bosphorus, 
and wage war against the Russians in the Black 
Sea. For a while he had to wait for a remote 
rendezvous with a collier on August 8th and 9th 
off the island of Denusa, to the east of Naxos, 
and then he went on his way. 

By now, Milne and the battle cruisers had 
lost their last chance of catching the German 
ships through an Admiralty official sending by 
mistake a signal stating that war had broken 
out with Austria;' this made Milne once again 
withdraw his ships, to cover the exit from the 
Adriatic. By this time the mistake had been 
discovered, the Germans were safe; on arrival 
off Sedd el Bahr, at the entrance to the Straits, 
they had requested permission to enter Turkish 
waters. This had been given by officers of the 
German military mission serving with the 
Turkish army, and these same officers also 
obtained an order from the Turkish govern- 
ment that if allied warships tried to enter the 
Dardanelles, in pursuit of the Germans, they 
would be fired upon. 

And that, for the time being, was the end of 
the affair. Admiral Milne was never again 
employed, and Rear-Admiral Troubridge was 
court-martialled on a charge of “ from negli- 
gence or through other default forbearing to 
pursue the chase of His Imperial German 
Majesty’s Ship Goeben being an enemy then 
flying.” He was acquitted and given command 
of the British naval guns landed in support of 
the Serbians, but never again served at sea. 

The Goeben and Breslau were nominally 
transferred to the Turkish flag and received the 
names of Yavuz Sultan Selim (Sultan Selim the 
Dread), afterwards shortened to Yavuz, and 
Midilli (the Turkish name for the island of 
Mytilene). They retained their German crews 
unchanged except for the fact that officers and 
men alike put aside their uniform caps and wore 
the fez—a consignment of which happened to 
be in port at the time. Unfortunately, they 
were of a strange shape and their wearing at that 
time being a matter of religion to the Turks, 
they caused great scandal. In addition, there 
were not enough to go round for both ships’ 
companies, so that libertymen going ashore 
wore the fezzes which they gave up on return to 

? This did not in fact happen until August 13th. 
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“< An extremely fine performance by her captain”’; the light cruiser, H.M.S. Gloucester, which 
shadowed Goeben on August 6th-7th, 1914 


ship so that they could be worn by the next 
batch going on leave. 

Among the letters received by Troubridge 
condoling with him on the fashion in which 
he had been treated was one from the British 
admiral commanding in the South Atlantic, 
who was then searching for the squadron of 
Graf Spee. In this letter the writer, who was 
Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock, said 
that it was clear from the attitude that had been 
taken by the Admiralty to the escape of Goeben 
that if he were to meet Spee, whose squadron 
was superior in force to his own, it would be his 
duty to engage him whether or not there was 
any chance of success. This is exactly what 
happened on November Ist, 1914, when 
Cradock attacked Spee off Coronel on the west 
coast of South America. Cradock’s two biggest 
ships were sunk, and he and the entire com- 
plements of both of them were lost. 
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In considering the Goeben affair, it is worth 
remembering what happened to several of the 
British ships concerned when, eighteen months 
later, they fought at Jutland. Three out of four 
of the armoured cruisers that had been Trou- 
bridge’s were destroyed, two of them within a 
few minutes of going into action. Similarly, 
Indefatigable and Invincible, a sister ship of 
Inflexible and Indomitable, were both destroyed 
by the gunfire of a single German capital 
ship. 

From August until the end of October, 
Souchon, now C-in-C of the Turkish navy, 
worked hard to get that force ready. When he 
was ready, without telling a single Turk, except 
the pro-German war minister, Enver Pasha, he 
took his ships to sea, flying the Turkish flag, 
and proceeded to bombard the Russian Black 
Sea ports of Sebastopol and Novorossisk, with- 
out any declaration of war. War between 











Turkey and the Allies of course followed; the 
Russian Black Sea fleet proved an efficient 
force, although for the most part composed of 
obsolescent ships—in the preceding ten years 
the Russian ship-building effort had been con- 
centrated on replacing the ships of the Baltic 
fleet lost in the Russo-Japanese war. 

Souchon, although vastly outnumbered, was 
able, because of his superior speed and the fact 
that the Goeben was more than twice the size of 
any of the five Russian battleships, to carry on a 
lively series of skirmishes against the enemy, 
raiding, bombarding and minelaying, until the 
Russians completed two big battleships of 
about the same size as Goeben; the operations 
of the Turkish fleet were then circumscribed, 
since the Russians were able to interfere with 
the supply of coal for Constantinople from 
Zonguldak. Meanwhile, the German naval 
personnel in Turkey were among the very few 
people in that country with any modern 
scientific training, so that some were employed 
combating a plague of locusts in Anatolia while 
others in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
conducted model allotments as a contribution 
to the food supply. 


When the Russian revolution came, the 
Black Sea fleet for many months remained a 
powerful and organized force; and by the time 
it finally collapsed, and the Turks and Germans 
were able in 1918 to occupy Sebastopol as a 
base, Souchon was back in Germany, having 
been succeeded by Vice-Admiral Rebeur- 
Paschwitz. His naval career came to an end 
in November 1918, when he had the misfortune 
to be Governor of Kiel at the time of the 
mutiny of the German fleet. 

The last important operation carried out by 
the Goeben and Breslau took place in January 
1918; for the first time for over three years they 
left Turkish waters in a westerly direction and 
entered the Aegean. On the way out of the 
Straits, Goeben was mined but, as this made no 
difference to her sea-worthiness, the sortie was 
continued and two British monitors were sunk 
off Imbros. Almost immediately, the Breslau 
in a very few minutes struck seven mines and 
sank; Goeben regained the entrance to the 
Dardanelles and ran aground off Nagara Point 
where she remained for a week, the target of 
some five hundred bombs, only two of which hit 
her, neither causing serious damage. 
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Constantinople in 1914; a general view of Stamboul across the Golden Horn, with Pera 
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ineffectual position as British Controller 

in Egypt. Eager to make a drastic over- 
haul of the Egyptian finances, he found his 
hands tied in every way. His known preference 
for setting the welfare of the fellahin before the 
interests of the bondholders had exasperated 
the French, whose only thought was to obtain 
their pound of flesh and as much over as 
possible. This, in the context of European 
politics, made Baring a liability to the British 
Government. After six months as Controller, 
Lord Ripon offered him the Financial Member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Council. Warning Riaz 
Pasha for the last time to look to the Army, he 
sailed for Bombay. He remained in India for 
three years, atoning for his brusque omni- 
science by his sound conservative financial 
policy and his ability to make up the deficits 
caused by Lord Lytton’s recent Afghan War. 
He had been in India for just under three years 
when “ the Egyptian pot that he had left sim- 
mering in 1880 . . . boiled up and over.” 

The Arabist coup d’état, the riots at Alex- 
andria (and its bombardment), Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s night march and victory at Tel-el- 
Kebir (the first of a series of British operations 
in Egypt and the Sudan which kept our military 
prestige at an artifically high level up to 1899, 
when our bubble reputation was pricked almost 
overnight by the Boer farmers), Arabi’s exile, 
the British Occupation, Lord Dufferin’s mis- 
sion—all this is well-known history and needs 
no re-telling here. Wolseley, who had been in 
correspondence with Baring, suggested that he 
should be entrusted with the civil administra- 
tion. In September 1883, a gazetted K.C.S.L., 
Sir Evelyn Baring landed at Alexandria and 
entered upon his life’s work... He was aged forty- 
two. 

D. G. Hogarth, who has analysed Cromer’s 
personality more penetratingly than his official 
biographer, Lord Zetland, gives the following 
sketch of his character at this point in his 
career: 


B: 1880 BARING HAD BECOME WEARY of his 


. Not a man of genius, he possessed un- 
usually powerful and versatile talents, whose full 
exercise was ensured both by a strong character 
matured in a varied school of experience, and also 
by the vigorous physical constitution of a tall up- 
standing man. Level judgment was the qualifica- 
tion he most valued, and quick to discern it in 


Cromer: 


THE MIRACLE 


OF EGYPT 


“ Love your country, tell the truth 


and don’t dawdle”’; for a whole 
generation Cromer in Cairo was the 


British Empire personified. 


By 
JOHN RAYMOND 


other men, he was, as a rule, magnificently 
served. Though an optimist, he suspected 
enthusiasm ; fantasy, rhapsody and all kinds of 
unstable experience, he cordially disliked; Whig- 
gery, inborn and confirmed by his career, con- 
vinced him of his right to lead. Lord Rosebery 
once told him that he “‘ was a good man to go 
tiger-shooting with’; but perhaps in other 
adventures he was a better leader than colleague, 
his strength of purpose presenting, as was said 
of him, “ a rather granitic surface to persuasion.” 
But he was no Cato to champion causes well lost, 
and, at his own moment, he could be the soul of 
reasonable compromise; and he was always con- 
fident that past experience of his loyalty, which 
never defrauded a subordinate of credit due, 
would reassure those whom he might be com- 
pelled to sacrifice for the time being. His air of 
conscious superiority and his habitual disinclina- 
tion for small talk made him appear somewhat 
difficult of approach; but “/e Grand Ours,” as 
Cairene society nicknamed its master, could be 
genial enough and keenly appreciate cultivated 
converse and both humour and wit. 


The Egyptian situation, when he arrived, 
was dismal. The Treasury was exhausted, the 


Khedive and his Ministers sheltered supinely 
behind the British Occupation and the British 
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The citadel of Cairo; a view taken in the 1880's 


troops—an Occupation that had been carried 
out most unwillingly (it had already lost John 


Bright to the Government). “I rather hope 
that you will be able to advise a further early 
withdrawal of troops at the beginning of next 
year,” wrote Lord Granville, the Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Northbrook, Baring’s former 
chief in India, now at the Admiralty, advised 
his relative that “ the main question for us is, 
how soon our troops can safely leave Cairo.” 
But his ex-assistant had other and more startling 
ideas. He returned to Cairo, as he later wrote 
in his “ Biographical Notes,” with the ambition 
“of leading the Egyptian people from bank- 
ruptcy to solvency and then onward to affluence, 
from Khedivial monstrosities to British justice, 
and from Oriental methods veneered with a 
spurious European civilization towards the 
true civilization of the West, based on the 
principles of the Christian moral code.” He 
remained in Egypt for almost a quarter of a 
century. By the end of that time, all these aims 
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“* That most foolish boy ”’; ABBAS 11, Khedive of Egypt, , 
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had in large measure been achieved and two 
others been added. The Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, for which Baring, as much as Delcassé, 
Paul Cambon or Lord Landsdowne, was res- 
ponsible, had been signed, and the Sudan had 
been restored to Egypt. : 

The defeat and death of Hicks Pasha at El- 
Obeid, the loss of the Sudan and the subse- 
sequent tragedy of Gordon, was Baring’s first 


major problem as British Agent and Consul- 
General. The story of Gordon has burned itself 
into British folk-legend; it has been told so 
many times and from so many different angles 
that it is unnecessary to waste much space on it 
here—it played a merely episodic part in 
Baring’s Egyptian career. Four points, how- 
ever, can usefully be made. First, as R. C. K. 
Ensor, that shrewd historian of the British nine- 
teenth century, remarked tersely, the abandon- 
ment of Gordon, “ though distressing, left no 
permanent mark upon the world.” Secondly, 
Baring opposed Gordon’s appointment from 
the very beginning, on grounds of the hero’s 
temperament, and was only over-ruled by the 
Cabinet’s compelling pressure. Thirdly, as 
Zetland makes plain in his biography, Lytton 
Strachey’s treatment of Baring in his essay on 
Gordon is found upon inspection, as is so often 
the case with the characters of this ““ Georgian 
Novelist,” to be utterly false. (We shall return 
to this point later.) Finally, although Strachey, 
in his typical and diabolically effective manner, 
deliberately heightened the contrast between 
Baring and Gordon (much as, in the same way, 
he set Manning off against Newman), there is 
an even odder correspondence between the two 
men than Strachey—and no other writer, as far 
as one knows—-seems ever to have remarked. 
Both men were secretly or semi-consciously 
hell-bent on great corporate works of mercy 
and merit that far exceeded their Government’s 
instructions. Gordon, ordered to evacuate the 
Sudan, dreamt only of redeeming it from 
slavery. Baring, instructed to settle Egypt and 
so ensure the early withdrawal of British 
troops, used the ultimate military sanction to 
back his “veiled protectorate ”’—the protec- 
torate that eventually established a beneficent 
though unpopular régime of justice and pros- 
perity throughout the country. 

What was the substance of Baring’s achieve- 
ments in Egypt? To his contemporaries, the 
work that he and his team of picked men per- 
formed seemed staggering enough: his earl- 
dom, his Order of Merit, the £50,000 voted 
him by Parliament—for a mere civilian, a 
unique national testimonial!—together with 
the great appointments that he refused (Lord 
Esher’s Papers suggest that he was canvassed as 
Foreign Secretary in the formation of Campbell- 





Bannerman’s Government, and it is a known 
fact that he turned down the offer of the 
Embassy at Berlin after his retirement)—all 
this attests to the legendary regard in which 
he was held by the Englishmen of his own time. 
For our generation, grown shy and defensive 
about our share in “ the White Man’s Burden,” 
his life-work needs recapitulating. In twenty 
years he worked a miracle in Egypt, transform- 
ing the finances of a country heading for bank- 
ruptcy into one whose credit in the money 
markets of the world “stood second only to 
that of France and England.” Direct and in- 
direct taxation was reduced, the hated courbash, 
and the even more hated corvée, were abolished; 
Egypt’s vast Public Debt was reduced and a 
substantial reserve fund built up; irrigation 
works second only to those achieved by British 


engineers in India were undertaken; the thirsty: 


fields of the Nile Valley, long the prey of foreign 
creditors and speculators, were restored to their 
peasant-owners. An army was created, the 
odious prison system abolished, slave-markets 
put down, sanitary and medical administra- 
tion established, higher and lower education 
taken in hand. “ Justice,” as Zetland records, 
“had ceased to be a commodity to be hawked 
in the market-place and knocked down to the 
highest bidder.” The major obstacle to efficient 
rule in Egypt—the futile system of “ legislative 
diplomacy ” by which all reform was bedevilled 
and held up by “the combined Cabinets of 
Europe and America who now legislate—or who 
refuse to legislate—for Egypt,” took longer to 
resolve. The envy and amour-propre of France, 
the policy, so sedulously and brilliantly pursued 
by Bismarck, of keeping the Great European 
Powers divided—all this, together with the 
financial niggardliness of successive British 
governments, helped to depress the flying speed 
of the Al Lurd’s benevolent despotism. As 
early as 1886, Baring warned Lord Rosebery 
that “‘ Berlin, and not Cairo, is the real centre 
of gravity of Egyptian affairs.” The Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904, for which Baring 
and his assistant and successor, Eldon Gorst, 
worked so strenuously and with such skilful 
enthusiasm, finally put an end to the spectre of 
interference from without that haunted Baring 
and his “‘ kindergarten ” for most of their time 
in Egypt. In formulating and forcing through 


the eventual North African settlement with 
France, Baring saved his protectorate—and 
became an unwitting agent of the Armageddon 
that followed ten years later. 

It was during these years that the iron that 
attends all proconsuls acting within the context 
of a political democracy entered Cromer’s 
soul. His distrust of Egyptian nationalism—for 
Young Egypt, as for Young Turkey, Young 
India or Young China—was unbounded. His 
scorn of the Khedivial Ministers, for the 
Ottomanized beys and pashas that surrounded 
Tewfik and his young son, Abbas II, who suc- 
ceeded in 1892, was blistering. His distrust of 
the Mixed Tribunals was unwavering and 
justified, and, like the rest of his proconsular 
behaviour, portentous. “ By smoking cigar- 
ettes for the space of about one hour,” he told 
Lord Granville, “I threw such a gloom over 
the meeting—as they were all waiting for me 
to speak—that I expect nothing more of the 
kind will take place. I thought that this was 
on the whole a better plan than refusing to 
attend.” Aloof, omniscient, forbidding, Baring 
(especially after he became Lord Cromer) was 
never seen to such an advantage as in his 
silences. A concealed strength, a chilling con- 
tempt, were the most powerful weapons in his 
armoury. “‘ Those who govern best make the 
least noise’ might have been the motto engraved 
over the ante-rooms of the Residency. The 
Princess Nazli Fazil, queen of Cairene society, 
the woman who so fascinated young Margot 
Tennant on her Egyptian holiday in the early 
nineties, told Ronald Storrs—the young and 
budding civilian who has left such a moving 
description of Cromer’s kindergarten in its last 
heyday—how she was once sitting with her 
cousin Tewfik when a shout was heard far 
down the street. “ Listen,” muttered the 
Khedive, turning pale. “ I recognize the cries 
of the Sais before the carriage of Baring. Who 
knows what he is coming to say to me?” 

Analysing the numinous prestige of this 
extraordinary man who knew Turkish but no 
Arabic and for his first years administered 
Egypt without a secretary, Ronald Storrs wrote: 


Every morning the Financial Adviser visited 
the Lord (for whom he was in effect Prime 
Minister) for his daily interview, and Ethering- 
ton and I learned to draw from his expression 





deductions which sometimes proved surprisingly 
accurate. For the Lord was no respecter of 
persons, and the weight of his prestige could on 
occasion impart a dread momentum to his impact. 
The power of Lord Cromer’s name was tremen- 
dous; and the status of the “ Agency ”’ in official 
precedence ranking only with the other Con- 
sulates-General and wholly without the splen- 
dours of a Viceroy, an Indian or Colonial Ambas- 
sador, amounted in Egypt, for foreigners as well 
as Egyptians, to that of 10, Downing Street 
multiplied by Buckingham Palace. .. . On a day 
of high political tension Cairo had been re- 
assured by the mere sight of that well-known 
figure driving across the river to play tennis in 
Gezira. Recommendations for employment issu- 
ing from the quarter where the will became the 
fact were in effect orders; so much so that it was 
not until a number had been received by a com- 
paratively minor official that they were dis- 
covered to have emanated from one of the 
Agency Cavasses, who was selling official note- 
paper at five pounds a sheet—the prospective 
candidate supplying his own requirements in a 
script as near as he could get to the notorious 
legibility of the Lord. . . . Only once was his 
authoritative impatience of ceremony rumoured 
to have sustained a reverse. Arriving in London 
on leave from Egypt he applied for an audience 
with the King. It was granted—for three days 
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later. Lord Cromer intimated to the Private 
Secretary that he had hoped to be received that 
very afternoon, in order that he might catch the 
night train for his holiday in Scotland. ‘* He seems 
to take me for the Khedive” answered King 
Edward. 


Like most great men, Cromer had his 
critics. The chief and most unremitting of 
them was his celebrated Egyptophil neigh- 
bour, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who, from his 
patriarchal retreat at Sheikh Obeyd poured 
a continuous stream of indignation upon the 
British Agent’s head. At this distance, there is 
something richly comic in the spectacle of these 
two men, so nearly of the same age, so utterly 
dissimilar in their attitude to the country they 
both loved so well. The ebullient, warm- 
hearted but undoubtedly cranky Blunt was the 
complete contrast to the frigid and rectilinear 
proconsul. Blunt was a prolific but an uneven 
poet, a hardened traveller—he and his remark- 
able wife, Lady Anne Blunt, penetrated the 
little-known region of the Nejd as early as 1878 
—a discerning judge of Arab horseflesh and an 
inveterate inveigher against imperialism in any 
form (he had been imprisoned for nationalist 
agitation in Ireland in 1887). England, his 
D.N.B. biographer has well said, “ was the chief 
object of his detestation. The belief grew into 
an obsession, and Blunt came to speak and write 
as if England were always in the wrong, and her 
opponents always wise and reasonable men. He 
was perfectly sincere in his opinion; he 
genuinely believed that the pursuit of imperial- 
ism dishonoured his fellow countrymen.” 

As is often the case with the aristocratic 
altruist, Blunt possessed powerful connections. 
Sir William Harcourt and his son, Lewis, Mr. 
Labouchere and Lord Lyons, all felt the weight 
of his indignant pen. Lord Salisbury, Arthur 
Balfour, George Wyndham, even Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, were not spared the lash of his 
generous and muddle-headed protestation. 
Try as he might—and, being a man of means 
with an idée fixe, he spent half the year in 
England lobbying the great in favour of his pet 
Arabist schemes and in denigration of the Lord 
—Blunt was no match for Cromer. As the 
latter grandly explained to Lord Salisbury, after 
the Prime Minister had been pestered with yet 
one more of Blunt’s interminable memor- 
andums, 





Egypt is a nondescript country. Take away 
the Suez Canal, the railways, the telegraph to 
Europe, the European Colonies and trade, the 
Capitulations, the External Debt, the Mixed 
Tribunals, make Blunt English Consul-General, 
and a government such as he would have might 
work. . . . Under present conditions, however, I 
should regard a proposal to make one of Blunt’s 
friends Ruler or Prime Minister of Egypt as little 
less absurd as the nomination of some savage Red 
Indian Chief to be the Governor-General of 
Canada. 


The ten-year spell between 1888-98 was the 
high water mark of Cromer’s ascendancy in 
Egypt. His pertinacity, his imperturbability 
‘even when menaced by gout), his unflinching 
preference for his own methods and his own 
men, had finally won out. The bugbear of a 
Convention with Constantinople had fallen 
through, two domestic crises of January °93 
and ’94 had been surmounted; Abbas II— 
“that most foolish boy ”—had been brought 
to heel in a manner that was as tactless as it 
was effective. Kitchener had re-conquered 
the Sudan with the minimum of expense 
and the lowest cost to Cromer’s blue-shirted 
fellahin—the pauper peasants for whom he 
worked so tirelessly. All his life he had hus- 
banded his patience for Orientals, but he had 


never suffered Western fools gladly and the 
increase of his power failed to make him less 


uncharitable. He endured, wrote Sir Rennell 
Rodd, “ rather than enjoyed his obligations to 
the visitors for whom the great proconsul was 
one of the mirabilia of their winter experience.” 
““* Well,” he would say, leaning slightly for- 
ward with his hands on the arms of his chair, 
when he thought that it was time that an inter- 
view was brought to an end, ‘ is there anything 
else’ ?” “ You tell me,” he wrote grimly to 
one of his subordinates, “ that next year you 
intend ‘ to refuse to give the men.’ That will 
depend on the orders you receive from your 
official superiors. It is highly improbable that 
you will be allowed to act as you suppose.” 
Meanwhile, his strength was failing. For 
years he had worked with the blind daemonic 
energy of the master builder, and early in 1907 
his medical advisers gave him a final warning. 
He had been living on his physical capital; to 
continue to do so would prove fatal. Wearily, 
Cromer made his decision in favour of retire- 
ment. For three months he had been living 


Victor at Tel-el-Kebir in 1882 and promoter of 
Cromer’s fortunes, GENERAL SIR GARNET WOLSELEY 


entirely on Benger’s Food. Too weak and 
shaken to endure a public banquet, he settled 
for a public address in the Opera House at 
Cairo. His own speech in reply, Storrs tells 
us, “ was clear, direct and militant; containing 
a fateful tribute from the latest of the foreign to 
the first of the national dictators of Egypt: 
Unless, he said, ‘ I am much mistaken, a career 
of great public usefulness lies before the present 
Minister of Education, Saad Zaghlul Pasha. He 
possesses all the qualities necessary to serve his 
country. He is honest, he is capable; he has the 
courage of his convictions; he has been abused 
by many of the less worthy of his own country- 
men. These are high qualifications. He should 
go far’.” 

Back in England, Cromer went direct into 
a nursing home for six weeks, while the 
tributes to his achievement poured in from 
all over the Empire. (“‘ Except for a king or 
two,” wrote the British envoy at Addis Ababa, 
“yours was the only foreigner’s name outside 
Abyssinia that Menelek knew, and he had a 
very wholesome respect for it.” In Egypt itself 





he was long mourned—not by the Khedivial 
entourage, who had practically one and all boy- 
cotted his leaving ceremony, at Abbas II’s in- 
stigation, but by the common people of the 
country. “‘ Was it not you,” queried a peasant 
in the early 1920’s, meeting Harry Boyle, the 
legendary ex-Oriental Secretary and Cromer’s 
confidant, “‘ was it not you that used to walk on 
the Nile banks with Kroumer when he talked 
to the people?” Being told this was indeed so, 
he kissed Boyle’s hand, exclaiming, “‘ Greetings 
and welcome! Thanks be to God for your 
return to us! ” 

Soon Cromer was about again, immersed in 
the business of being the Elder Statesman. His 
active brain, declared Edmund Gosse, could not 
bear “to be left stranded with no theme on 
which to expatiate.” By temperament one of 
nature’s cross-benchers, he found it difficult to 
affiliate himself with either party in the House 
of Lords. Politically, he was a laissez-faire Free 
Trader, one of the stern unbending individua- 
lists who believed that the primary duty of a 
Government is to administer. Finding the 
Unionist Free Trade Club too radical for his 
taste, he helped launch a new organization, the 
Constitutional Free Trade Association, since 
“T find it very difficult to co-operate heartily 
with a body which contains members such as 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald.” His zeal both for 
vivisection and for the R.S.P.C.A. involved him 
in difficulties with both bodies, though on most 
other subjects—Tory Democracy, female suf- 
frage and the merits of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement (which he defended in the House of 
Lords)}—his views were brusque and quite 
decisive. He arbitrated rail strikes, he corre- 
sponded (as who, in that age, did not?) with 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, he assisted in the 
amalgamation of boroughs in the Potteries. Up 
to the end of his life (he died in 1917) he was 
still in harness, his last assignment—and it was 
one that he took on himself very reluctantly— 


being to act as chairman of the Dardanelles 
Commission of Inquiry. 

In 1908, Modern Egypt, the record of his 
stewardship, was published ; at once it became a 
“ prestige” best-seller. All his life Cromer 
read omnivorously and his appetite for history 
of every kind is reflected in the pages of his 
book. “ Sometimes,” declared Gosse, “ the 
modern life of Egypt, exciting as it was, almost 
seemed a phantasmagoria, dancing across the 
real world of Rameses.” The phrase is neat 
enough, but in fact Cromer might be said to 
have entertained a didactic rather than a con- 
templative view of history. 


. . » Huge armaments involved heavy expendi- 
ture and high taxation; high taxation was synony- 
mous with unsound finance; unsound finance was 
a primary cause of bad government; and, as 
Publius Syrus observed, bad government will 
bring to the ground the mightiest Government. 


That was the way Cromer’s historical imagina- 
tion worked. 

To Lytton Strachey, with his oblique and 
late eighteenth-century temperament, Baring 
was “‘a man all in monochrome, touched in 


with cold blues and indecisive greys—eminently 
unromantic.” “‘ He wrote a despatch—a long, 


balanced, guarded, grey despatch, informing the 
Government that he ‘ ventured to think’ etc.” 
Men who are in the habit of drafting public 
documents that may one day have to stand 
publication must necessarily write with cau- 
tion, though they may not, for that reason alone, 
be labelled unromantic. As we have seen, 
Baring had his own kind of romance—though, 
unfortunately, it was not of the type that 
Strachey, the intellectual disciple of Voltaire 
and G. E. Moore, the emotional disciple of 
Beckford and Beddoes, might feel himself able 
to approve. Cromer’s apologia was abrupt and 
Catonian. As he once told the boys of Leys 
School: “‘ Love your country, tell the truth and 
don’t dawdle.” 


(Concluded) 
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The Inventor, 1849 


For ten years Henry Jones fought a courageous battle against the Lords of Admiralty, striving 
to convince them that although a diet of “maggots, weevils and mouldy biscuits” may have 
suited Nelson’s crews, only good bread, decently baked, would satisfy a modern seaman. 


By KENNETH CHIVERS 


HEN HENRY JONES, proprietor of the 

W vesem Biscuit Bakery at 36 and 37 
Broadmead, Bristol, had perfected a 

method of making flour self-raising, he at once 
applied for a patent. This was granted on 
March 11th, 1845, and the next step was to sell 
the new product. Without any of the advertis- 
ing that a modern manufacturer regards as 
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essential, he found this remarkably easy to do, 
and it is not difficult for the modern housewife 
to appreciate the reason. Even in her rapture at 
the variety of labour-saving devices that are 
now available, she needs only a moment’s con- 
templation to see that the history of cooking 
can be divided into two main ages, Pre-self- 
raising and Self-raising—a distinction no less 








realistic than that between the Pump Age and 
the Tap Age, or the Oil-lamp and the Electric 
eras. 
The boon that Mr. Jones’s invention was to 
be to seamen is perhaps not so obvious to us 
today, but was admirably explained by William 
B. Herapath, analytical chemist and a friend of 
Jones, in a letter to the Lancet: 


“From the influence which temperature has 
upon fermentation, great difficulty is constantly 
found in obtaining good yeast in tropical climates; 
and in long maritime voyages other circumstances 
conspire to render this obstacle so insurmount- 
able that, after having fruitlessly tried numerous 
expedients, the attempt to obtain fresh bread has 
been almost given up in despair.” 


Mr. Herapath did not divulge Mr. Jones’s 
secret solution to the problem, merely com- 
menting that the prepared flour perfectly suc- 
ceeded in its object “ without communicating 
to the bread any flavour likely to excite the 
criticism of the most gastronomic individual.” 
He then drew a picture of sea-faring life as the 
new blessing would make it: 


“ The mariner, provided with a stock of Patent 
Flour, when thousands of miles of ocean cut him 
off from all intercourse with the abodes of man, 
can in an hour produce a loaf of fresh, whole- 
some bread, equal in appearance, texture, and 
flavour, to any manufactured by a West-end baker. 
This must be to him a delicacy of inestimable 
value: no longer will he be compelled to breakfast 
upon maggots, weevils, and mouldy biscuits; 
but a hot loaf or a smoking twist will in future 
make him forget the privations attendant upon a 
mariner’s life.” 

The Lancet commented, on June 6th, 1846, 
“We agree with Mr. Herapath, in considering 
that Jones’s Patent Flour is one of the most 
valuable inventions of the age; that is, if we are 
to estimate its worth by the influence it is likely 
to exercise on the health and daily comfort of 
immense masses of persons.” 

Mr. Jones was of course delighted at this 
confirmation of his hopes. But the idea of for- 
going maggots, weevils and mouldy biscuits 
had already made its appeal to seamen. On 
November 25th, 1845, James Hosken, Captain 
of S.S. Great Britain, wrote to him saying, 
“ Having tried the flour you sent me during 
her last voyage, I have great pleasure in stating 
that it made the best bread I have ever seen at 
the table of the Great Western or Great Britain: 
and I shall be glad to hear you succeed in 
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bringing it into general use at sea, particularly 
for long voyages.” J. Kerr, writing three days 
later from the ship Jumna, off the Sand Heads, 
Calcutta, reported, “‘When I asked the Steward 
how it was likely to answer, he said it was the 
best invention that he knew of this many a day! 
At all events, we had splendid hot rolls for 
breakfast this morning! I shall take care to let 
all my friends in Calcutta know of it.” Albert 
Hancock, of the brig Canning, wrote to say that 
he had taken a case of the flour from Liverpool 
to Montreal and back, during which time it was 
“* several days in the ice, and whilst at Montreal 
the heat exceeded go degrees.” William Sim- 
mons, Commander of Britannia, took some to 
Barbados and made the best soft bread he had 
ever seen at sea. 

Letters began to pour in on the happy 
Henry Jones, many of them from the West 
Indies, where he had an agent early in 1846. 
On the alert for influential customers, he sent a 
case of flour to the Duke of Beaufort and in due 
course received the following letter from his 
chief cook: 


Beaufort House, 


7 July 1846 

Dr Sir, 
You will please to send on receipt of this two 
cases of your excellent flour; one is for His Grace, 
the other is for Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 
H.G. has spoken to him and he wishes me to 
shew his man how to work it when on board the 
Victoria and Albert Yacht, with her Majesty. 
Lord A.F. is the Commander, by that means Her 
Majesty is sure to eat Bread made from your 
flour. Send both cases to me at Beaufort House. 
I hope you are quite well. 

Remaining Yours Truly, 

Wm. H. Turnham. 

To Mr. Jones, 
Broadmead, Bristol. 


Her Majesty knew a good thing when she 
tasted it, for in less than six months, on 
December 17th, Henry Jones was appointed 
purveyor of patent flour and biscuits to Her 
Majesty. 

Next followed an American patent, arranged 
for by John Fowler at a cost of 500 dollars. By 
1851, in addition to the United States arrange- 
ments and his own agents, Jones had granted 
licences to make the flour to seventy-eight 
persons in Great Britain, one in New Zealand 
and one in Australia. He was by now a very 
successful man, able to indulge his passion for 
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The Western Biscuit Bakery, Broadmead, Bristol, 1851; from which Jones launched his enlightened 
campaign to provide British seamen with a supply of palatable bread 


riding to hounds—no small achievement in the 
mid-nineteenth century for a baker of modest 
origin. 

In contrast to the unbroken success that 
met his efforts in every other direction, the 
delays and muddle with which the Admiralty 
countered his attempt to improve upon the 
Navy’s rations of weevils, maggots and hard 
tack are excusable only on the ground that, if 
Nelson could win his glorious victories fifty 
years before on this diet, there was no reason 
why the Victorian Navy should not carry out 
its more peaceable duties upon the same. The 
Admiralty had not been particularly enter- 
prising over the question of scurvy, and perhaps 
only a forceful man like Henry Jones would 
have been optimistic enough to expect a ready 
response over this. A cure for scurvy had been 
proved in the year 1600, when James Lancaster 
on the first English expedition to the East 
Indies saved every man in his ship from this 
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terrible disease by using the “Juice of Limons.” 
In 1747, James Lind proved once again that 
fresh fruit was the answer. On May 2oth of 
that year, he took twelve men in an advanced 
state of scurvy, placed them together and gave 
different treatments to each of six pairs. To 
two he gave a quart of cider daily; to two, 25 
drops of elixir vitriol thrice daily; to two others, 
half a pint of sea water; to two, two spoons- 
ful of vinegar three times a day; to two more, a 
compound of garlic, mustard seed, horse- 
radish, balsam of Peru and gum myrrh, washed 
down with barley water boiled with tamarinds ; 
and to the last two, two oranges and a lemon 
a day. This pair were cured in six days. The 
two on a cider diet improved slowly. The 
others were not helped by the treatment they 
received. 

Lind published his conclusions in 1753 in 
his Treatise of the Scurvy. We all know that 
Captain Cook, as a result of this work, lost only 





one man out of one hundred and eighteen in 
three whole and very arduous years’ voyaging— 
and him not through scurvy. This was a 
remarkable feat, but it must be remembered 
that one hundred and seventy-five years had 
elapsed since Lancaster had used his Juice of 
Limons, and also that it was Captain Cook, and 
not the Admiralty, who achieved it. The 
Admiralty was still trying other remedies— 
malt extract, sauerkraut, spruce-beer, etc. 
Only in 1795 did it come to the conclusion 
that lemon juice was the best cure. 

The Admiralty, of course, could be partly 
defended against charges of dilatoriness over 
scurvy, since it was not until the nature of the 
disease was discovered that the only possible 
remedy became obvious—giving sufferers a 
drink of sea water is laughable only when it is 
realized that they are really deficient in Vitamin 
C. But weevils and maggots required no 
explaining. So Henry Jones energetically set 
out to introduce his boon to the Navy, unaware 
that what was self-evident to Buckingham 
Palace, the Merchant Navy, R. Rees of Haver- 
ford-west, J. Ogilvy of Aberdeen, J. Grubb of 
Oxford and many others, would be just another 
file for Whitehall. 

His first step was to write in June 1845 to 
Sir William Burnett, the Director-General of 
the Medical Department. As a result he was 
requested to forward a case of flour to the 
Admiralty for trial. He then received the 
following letter: 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services 
= Admiralty, sth July 1845 
ir, 
With reference to your letter of the 27th ultimo, 
relative to your Patent Flour, from the use of 
which nautical men may have fresh bread daily 
during long voyages, I have to acquaint you that 
their Lordships have tried the flour made into 
bread, which they find to be perfectly good; and 
wish to know whether the biscuit, which you 
allude to in your letter of the 16th ultimo, can be 
made from the same flour, that they may also try 
it; and they desire that you will send with your 
answer to this letter, directions for the purpose of 
testing the quality of the biscuit and the advan- 
tages which you have pointed out; and state 
whether your Patent can be applied to the flour 
manufactured in the Victualling Establishments. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
WILLIAM LEYBURN, 
for Comptroller of Victualling. 

Mr. Henry Jones, Bristol. 
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Jones replied as requested and then in Sept- 
ember (to quote some notes he made himself) 
“ received an order from the Admiralty, to go 
to Deptford Yard and prepare thirty sacks of 
flour there for trial abroad. Did so. Was 
delayed there for three days before I could set 
to work; was from home five days; received my 
travelling expenses only, together with the cost 
of materials used in the flour, the whole amount 
paid me being {12 : 11 : 2.” 

Having prepared the flour, he returned to 
Bristol without knowing exactly what was to be 
done with it. Meanwhile, serving officers— 
those who had a chance to try it—were as 
enthusiastic as the mercantile captains. Rear- 
Admiral C. B. H. Moss wrote from Devon- 
port on October 16th, 1845, to say that he had 
“ strongly recommended it” to Admiral Sir 
Samuel Pym and would “ have great satisfac- 
tion in bringing it strongly to the notice of my 
brother officers.” Sir David Dickson, Medical 
Inspector of Hospitals for the Navy, was in 
frequent communication with Mr. Jones and in 
one letter, dated September 20th, he remarked 
“I am happy to say, having ate some of the 
bread prepared at my house, Sir William 
Burnett, Director-General of Hospitals, expres- 
sed himself again very favourably towards your 
preparation, as furnishing excellent and light 
bread with the least possible trouble, for the 
Sick Bay Mess, and that of the different 
officers; but with regard to its general adoption’ 
in the Navy, that is an object of greater difficulty, 
as Public Boards probably are slow in sanction- 
ing any new measures until assured of their 
value. I mentioned my favourable opinion 
of it to Lord Haddington when here, but 
he is very much occupied and might forget 
ad 

This might have seemed ominous to a less 
sanguine man than Henry Jones. At the begin- 
ning of 1846, he tried to get a report on the 
thirty sacks of flour that he had prepared at 
Deptford Yard in the preceding September. 
He received a letter from Sir William Burnett 
himself, saying “‘ I am sorry you met with any 
impediment in carrying out the views of the 
Admiralty relating thereto; and having myself 
a good opinion of your flour, I had recom- 
mended it to the favourable consideration of 
their Lordships, and I had reason to believe it 

















was now undergoing an experiment on a 
Foreign Station.” 

Mr. Jones now decided to make a fresh 
attempt. Having perfected a machine for 
actually preparing the flour on board ship, he 
requested permission to put it for trial on one 
of Her Majesty’s vessels. He was told that 
Captain Berkeley would be happy to see him 
on any Monday forenoon. “I waited on him 
as requested,” noted Jones, “‘ accompanied by 
W. Herapath, Esq., who explained the process 
from a small working model I took with me. 
Captain Berkeley assured me I should have 
every facility afforded me, but I must not put 
the Government to any expense.” After this 
interview, he awaited instructions to forward 
his machine. 

Meanwhile, he continued to make efforts to 
get news about the original thirty sacks of flour. 
In November, he was told that they had been 
sent to the Coast of Africa, but that there was 
no information respecting their trial. In fact, 
there appears to be no record that a report ever 
did become available, and the thirty sacks now 
drop out of the story. 

Within two years, however, Captain Berkeley 
had received sufficient reminders to enable him 
to fulfil his promise about the machine, and 
Jones was told to send it to Woolwich. “ In 
December 1847,” he wrote, “‘ I sent it, where it 
was worked in the presence of Sir Gordon 
Bremer and other officers. I then, at Sir 
Gordon’s request, made a loaf in his kitchen, 
and he expressed himself much pleased with 
the result. I was at the same time introduced to 
Lieutenant Roberts, of the Porcupine, who was 
to make the trial and report on it; he then told 
me that he had eaten some of the bread I made, 
and if it proved as good in his trial he had no 
doubt the report would be very favourable.” 

Sixteen months after that, Jones wrote to 
ask if any report had been received from 
Porcupine. A prompt and courteous reply in- 
formed him that “no report has yet been 
received as to the utility (or otherwise) of your 
machine for preparing flour for making bread 
at sea.” By this time, it would have been 


quicker for the Admiralty to ask any Merchant 
Navy Captain sailing out of London, Liverpool 
or Bristol. 

After another twelve months, in April 1849, 
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The “‘ Great Western” leaving Bristol for America: 
one of the ocean-going vessels whose passengers benefited 


by Henry JFones’s invention 


Jones enquired again. This time there was a 
slight delay before the reply came, as if the 
writer had been stunned by the answer he had 
to give: 


Department of the Comptroller of Victualling 
and Transport Services 
Admiralty, 8th May 1849 
Sir, 
In reply to your letter of the 13th ultimo, I have 
to acquaint you that their Lordships have received 
a favourable Report on the Patent Apparatus for 
making bread, supplied by you to Her Majesty’s 
ship Porcupine. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
WILLIAM LEYBURN, 
for Comptroller of Victualling. 
Mr. Henry Jones, Bristol. 


Henry Jones was delighted. He immediately 
wrote to ask what arrangements their Lord- 
ships desired to make with regard to the new 
invention. He received the following answer: 
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An advertisement for the Patent Flour, issued after it 
had gained favour with the general public 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services 
Admiralty, 15th May 1849 
Sir, 
Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty your letter of the roth instant, I 
have to acquaint you that their Lordships decline 
to order that your Patent Flour is to be used in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
WILLIAM LEYBURN, 
for Comptroller of Victualling. 

Mr. H. Jones, Bristol. 


So, nearly four years after first opening 
negotiations with their Lordships, all that was 
left for poor Henry Jones to do was to ask for 
his machine back. This proved a difficult task, 
but eventually a letter from him in November 
1851 produced a reply six months later, as 
follows: 
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Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services 
“~ Admiralty, 7th May 1852 
ir, 
In reply to your letter of 1st November last, 
enquiring what has become of the Patent Flour 
Machine which you furnished in 1847 for trial on 
board the Porcupine, I have to inform you, that 
after much difficulty it has been traced that the 
Machine was returned, after due trial, to Malta 
Yard; and was sent thence to Devonport Dock 
Yard, where, being found out of repair, it has 
been broken up and the materials mixed with 
other old stores in the yard. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS J. GRANT. 
Mr. H. Jones, Bristol. 


Did’ the Admiralty propose to leave the 


matter at that? Mr. Jones’s request for a 
further statement was answered in the following 
terms: 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services 

Admiralty, 17th June 1852 
Sir, 
In reply to your letter of the 13th ultimo, which 
has been laid before the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, I have to acquaint you, that as the 
trial made with your Patent Flour Machine was 
entirely at your own risk and expense, and for 
your own benefit, not any payment can be made 
on account thereof; observing that the Machine 
appears to have been worn out and damaged by 
use. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS J. GRANT. 

Mr. H. Jones, Bristol. 


Mr. Jones was stung to send the following 


reply: 


Broadmead, Bristol 
19th June 1852 

To T. J. Grant Esq. 
Sir—I beg respectfully to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th, and should have con- 
sidered it final and conclusive did it not appear 
from the concluding sentence that their Lord- 
ships were misinformed respecting the wear and 
tear of the Machine. You say it “‘ appears to have 
been worn out and damaged by use ”’; but when I 
state that it was made entirely of iron, of great 
strength, and calculated to work for fifty years if 
required, and at the same time only materials to 
work it ten times for five minutes each time were 
sent by me with it, you will, I think, at once 
acknowledge that it could not have been the worse 
for wear. I am aware that the trial was to be at 
my risk, but of course presumed if it was success- 
ful (and of that I had no doubt) their Lordships 
would have worked the Patent, as they had in their 
letter of sth July 1845 declared that the “ bread 
was perfectly good, and wished to know if the 
Patent could be applied to the flour made in the 











Victualling Yards ’’; and now that I have success- 
fully applied it, their Lordships decline using it, 
although further recommended to their notice by 
Sir William Burnett, M.D., Medical Director- 
General of the Navy. 
Respectfully requesting and hoping that the 
matter may be reconsidered. 
I have the honour, &c. 
HENRY JONES 


This letter bore fruit. Jones heard, in a 
letter dated July 31st, that their Lordships 
“* have been pleased to allow that you should be 
paid for the value thereof, viz. £17 : 8:0.” 
Thus, after almost exactly seven years, he was 
back where he had started, as far as the Navy 
was concerned. 

Were it not that Charles Dickens had plenty 
of other instances on which to base his attack on 
bureaucracy, one might wonder whether Mr. 
Jones’s story had been the model for Mr. Doyce 
and his experiences with the Circumlocution 
Office. Little Dorrit was written between 1855 
and 1857, and in it Dickens described “ how, 
after interminable attendance and correspond- 
ence, after infinite impertinences, ignorances, 
and insults, my lords made a Minute, number 
three thousand four hundred and seventy-two, 
allowing the culprit to make certain trials of his 
invention at his own expense. How the trials 
were made in the presence of a board of six, of 
whom two ancient members were too blind to 
see it, two other ancient members were too deaf 
to hear it, one other ancient member was too 
lame to get near it, and the final ancient member 
was too pig-headed to look at it.” 

The Edinburgh Review attacked Dickens for 
his libel, asking how he accounted for the fact 
that the Civil Service not only listened to Row- 
land Hill’s revolutionary scheme, but actually 
gave him the leading share in carrying it out. 
In Household Words, Dickens answered “ Mr. 
Rowland Hill! ! Why, if Mr. Rowland Hill 
were not, in toughness, a man of a hundred 
thousand; if he had not had in the struggles of 
his career a steadfastness of purpose over- 
riding all sensitiveness, and steadily staring 
grim despair out of countenance, the Circum- 
locution Office would have made a dead man of 
him long and long ago.” 

Henry Jones was doing well enough without 
an Admiralty contract but, like Rowland Hill, 
he had a steadfastness of purpose, and had 
always claimed that his efforts to interest the 
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Lords Commissioners were prompted by a 
desire to alleviate the lot of the men, and not 
by an instinct for business. Within less than 
two years, the Crimean War broke out, and 
there was real distress to alleviate. By the 
beginning of 1855, 13,000 out of the 25,000 
men on active service were sick. A letter from 
one of Miss Nightingale’s nurses, quoted in 
The Times of January 18th, said “ I suppose all 
English people can imagine the sour bread 
which is all that is to be had here. . . . Many 


From “ Portrait of a Chef" by Helen Morris, Cambridge, 1938 


ALEXIS BENOIT SOYER, honorary adviser on cooking to 
the British Army in the Crimea 
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reject the bread entirely, and sink. We have 
seen this often, nor is it to be wondered at; 
nothing but hunger induces us, in health, to 
eat the food; and their appetites ought to be 
tempted to the uttermost—but the materials 
are not to be had.” 

Henry Jones, sharing the indignation and 
sympathy which these revelations aroused in 
the British public, compiled a pamphlet on the 
subject of his struggle with the Admiralty’s 
circumlocution office and sent a copy to every 
member of the Lords and Commons. In his 
concluding remarks he wrote that “‘ No man 
can read the official lists of deaths at Scutari 
and the Crimea, as given in the newspapers, 
without being painfully convinced that the 
heaviest portion of our loss is occasioned by 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, diseases much 
aggravated by the use of sour bread made with 
leaven. Sweet and nutritious bread, made from 
the Patent Flour, would doubtless save the 
lives of hundreds now in Hospital: good food 
alone being all that is required in many cases to 
re-establish health, and what is of more im- 
portance than bread! 

“ Fully convinced that the use of this flour 
would lessen the sufferings and tend to the recovery 
of our gallant soldiers and sailors in Camp and 
Hospital, the Patentee feels that a grave res- 
ponsibility would rest on himself if he did not 
make this attempt, and once more invite the 
consideration of the Admiralty to its many 
advantages.” 

This pamphlet went out on February sth. 
Three days earlier Alexis Benoit Soyer had 
written to The Times, offering his services in an 
honorary capacity as adviser on cooking for the 
army. The Government, remembering bis 
success when it had sent him to Ireland during 
the famine in 1847, accepted the offer. And so 
the inventor of the Magic Stove, late chef to 
the Reform Club and author of The Gastro- 
nomic Regenerator (One Guinea) and Charitable 
Cookery (price sixpence, the proceeds being 
partly devoted to charity) went to the Crimea 
and, with Miss Nightingale, reorganized the 
victualling. And at home Mr. Henry Jones, too, 
soon had the satisfaction of knowing that Her 
Majesty’s Navy, like Her Majesty herself and 
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her other subjects, had the Patent Flour at its 
service. It is a pity, though perhaps not sur- 
prising, that, the battle won, he did not trouble 
to keep any record of his final success. 

An odd tailpiece to the story took place in 
London on February 18th, 1903, long after 
Mr. Jones was dead and his patent expired. 
On that day, a group of flour manufacturers, 
led by Mr. McDougall, met to consider a threat 
to British flour, baking powder, custard 
powder, buns and cakes, caused by the exces- 
sive zeal of the Chief Constable of Peter- 
borough. This officer had been instructed to 
take a tough line over infringements of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act of 1875. The fact that 
self-raising flour had originally been patented 
seems probably to have brought it within the 
law as far as this Act was concerned, but the 
Chief Constable had been seizing packets on 
the ground that it contravened the Bread Act of 
1836. This had been aimed at the practice of 
using alum to whiten loaves, and had laid down 
the penalties to be imposed “ if any person . . . 
shall put into any corn, meal or flour during 
manufacture, or at any other time, any in- 
gredient or mixture whatsoever not being the 
real and genuine produce of the corn or grain.” 

No one seems to know definitely the result 
of the meeting of anxious flour manufacturers, 
and Messrs. J. and J. Colman of Norwich, 
who made the self-“‘ rising ” flour in question, 
lost in the last war any record that may have 
been kept. Henry Jones’s own firm possesses 
only the minutes, which leave the reader in a 
state of suspense. It seems probable that, as is 
hinted in them, someone managed to get a word 
dropped into the ears of the Peterborough police 
to stop activities that would only make them 
appear ridiculous. 

Only two things are certain. Firstly, in 1922 
a Bread Acts Amendment Act expressly re- 
pealed the section of the original Act which 
made self-raising flour illegal. Secondly, at the 
time Queen Victoria began patronizing Mr. 
Jones, she was encouraging a law-breaker, for 
he had “ adulterated ” every bag of flour and 
every biscuit he had sent her, in a manner 
strictly forbidden by law in the last year of 
her uncle’s reign. 








The Grand Army and the 
Invasion of Russia 


By M. G. FRY and J. P. FOX 


How large were Napoleon’s forces when he crossed the Niemen in Fune, 1812? 
Estimates vary and Russian authorities have their own distinctive views 


April and May, 1812, between Napoleon 

and the Tsar, Alexander I, “.. . then 
nothing remained (for there was no formal 
declaration of war on either side) but for the 
French army to cross the Niemen, Napoleon’s 
Rubicon.”* On June 24th and 25th, 1812, there- 
fore, “‘la Grande Armee” moved across the 
River Niemen on its ill-fated invasion of Russia. 
It was not a “ French” but a “ European” 
army that advanced on Vilna, a conglomeration 
of troops of all nationalities that were in some 
way allied to the French Empire; its exact size, 
however, has not been accurately determined— 
or at least modern historians of the period cannot 
seem to agree on this point. 

A survey of some of the acknowledged British 
sources reveals a wide disparity in the figures 
quoted as to the size of the invading army. The 
Cambridge Modern History (Vol. TX), page 488, 
states that a total strength of 450,000 men crossed 
the Niemen, to be reinforced by “at least 
140,000,” bringing the total invasion force to 
610,000 men. J. M. Thompson, relying mainly 
on Caulaincourt and Tarlé’s evidence in his 
more recent work on Napoleon (page 328), gives 
a “* probable total of 430,000, of which something 
like 250,000 may be taken as an effective attack- 
ing force.” H. A. L. Fisher in his Napoleon 
(page 167) gives a figure of 610,000, while G. 
Bruun, using among others Dodge’s Napoleon, 
a History of the Art of War in his Europe and the 
French Imperium (page 189), states 430,000 men. 
A figure of 600,000 is given by Sir B. Pares in his 
A History of Russia (page 345), to which more 
general works such as Grant, Temperley and 
Penson’s Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries (page 122) and Hayes and Cole in their 
History of Europe, Vol. II (page 166), also sub- 


A FTER THE FAILURE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS of 


scribe. Two more recent works, D. Thomson’s © 


Europe Since Napoleon and F. M. H. Markham’s 
Napoleon and the Awakening of Europe, both give 
figures of 450,000 men. 

Figures quoted by French authors are equally 
divergent and misleading. G. Lefebvre in his 
Napoléon (pages 513-15) speaks of a force of 
700,000 men of which 611,000 were involved in 
the campaign, giving detailed figures as to the 


1 Napoleon Bonaparte. His Rise and Fall, J. M. 
Thompson, page 328. 


numbers commanded by Napoleon himself, 
Jerome and Eugene, and the figures of the 
various national groups. Chateaubriand in his 
Napoléon (page 189) quotes 645,300 and his 
analysis of the component nationalities is widely 
divergent from Lefebvre’s, except for the 
numbers of the Austrian and Prussian con- 
tingents. Louis Madelin in his Napoléon (page 
136) gives a figure of 451,343 which only includes 
the French, Prussian and Austrian sections, 
while in the same author’s La Catastrophe de 
Russie (pages 109-111) a figure of 400,000 is 
given. Ségur’s Histoire de Napoléon et la Grande- 
Armée pendant l’année 1812, with a division into 
three groupings of 45,000, 75,000 and 220,000, 
plus Schwarzenberg’s 30,000, arrives at a total 
of 370,000. 

Historians who have worked on more direct 
military sources than the above are as contradic- 
tory and yet as definite in their assessments. 
Arthur Chuguet in his 1812 La Guerre de Russie, 
Vol. I (pages 12-13), quoting letters from Schon 
to Hardenberg, gives a tentative 400,000 and has 
more detailed information on French losses and 
casualties than on the actual invasion force. 
H. B. George acknowledging his debt to 
Chambrey and Buturlin in his Napoleon’s 
Invasion of Russia (pages §8-59) gives a first 
invasion force of 409,934 infantry and 79,675 
cavalry, which with reinforcements was later 
increased to 533,479 infantry and 96,579 cavalry. 
The official French History of La Section 
Historique de L’Etat Major de L’Armée in 
La Guerre Nationale de 1812 gives intricate detail 
of the build-up in 1811, but no actual invasion 
figure. G. Fabry in Vol. I of his Campagne de 
Russie (1812) gives details of corps and other 
group movements by name, but again no total 
invasion figure. G. Bertin’s La Campagne de 
1812 (pages 3-11) gives the most elaborate 
detail of the invasion build-up and arrives at a 
figure of 524,700, while Clausewitz in La Cam- 
pagne de 1812 en Russie (pages 38-39) designates 
three separate invasion forces, Macdonald with 
30,000, Napoleon himself with 297,000 and 
Jerome with 78,000, which with 34,000 under 
Schwarzenberg gives a grand total of 439,000. 

As a result of this examination of the sources 
at our disposal, a letter was written to the State 
University of Moscow and was answered by the 
Head of the Faculty of History who could only 


(continued on page 265) 





N THE YEAR 1468, when Johannes Guthen- 

berg died at Mainz, there occurred in the 

city of Bruges an event that determined the 
time and the place of the first introduction into 
England of the art with which his name must 
always be linked—the art of printing. This 
event was the marriage of Edward IV’s sister, 
Margaret of York, and Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy.’ 

To the merchants of London and to their 
shrewd King, the political and commercial 
advantages implicit in the Anglo-Burgundian 
alliance were clear: what no one could then 
have foreseen was that within the next decade a 
new and decisive influence would be thence 
brought to bear upon the lives of all but the 
most abjectly illiterate Englishmen. The young 
Duchess, coming from a country divided and to 
some extent impoverished by the Wars of the 
Roses, must have looked with wonder and 
delight at “‘ the Florence of Flanders,” with its 
lordly libraries, its skilful limners, illuminators 
and architects, its classically-minded pageant- 
masters. With her, as her “ presenter,” came a 
kinsman of hers by marriage even better quali- 
fied than herself to appreciate these things— 
Antony, Lord Scales, later second Earl Rivers,” 
eldest brother of Queen Elizabeth Wydeville. 
And in the Tournament of the Golden Tree, 
held to celebrate her wedding, one of the 
doughtiest combatants was Louis de la 
Gruthuyse, Governor of Holland, a lavish 
patron of scholarship and art in Flanders. 

Margaret of York must soon have learned 
that the head of the English trading fraternity 
in Bruges, the “Governor of the English 
Nation,’”*® was a certain William Caxton, who 
had served the King, her brother, faithfully and 
skilfully in various negotiations, usually but not 
invariably connected with the wool trade. Born 
in Kent about the year of Henry V’s death, and 
speaking English all his days with the broad 
accent of his native Weald, Caxton had been 
apprenticed in 1438 to an honoured member of 
the Mercers’ Company, Robert Large by name. 
A year later he saw his master’s “ riding,” or 
mayoral procession, to Westminster, when 


1 See History Today, April 1958. 

2 See History Today, June 1959. 

*A voluntary association of merchants. They 
dealt in spices and manuscripts as well as in wool. 
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sixteen trumpeters attended, blowing silver 
trumpets purchased especially for the occasion: 
but he was not fated to serve the full seven years 
of his apprenticeship in Large’s house near 
Old Jewry. The mercer died in the spring of 
1441, and among the many bequests in his com- 
plicated Will was one of twenty marks—about 
£300 in modern currency—to William Caxton. 
He may about that time have arranged for the 
uncompleted indentures to be transferred to 
some English, or even Flemish, merchant in the 
Low Countries; all we know for certain is that 
before Caxton had reached his twentieth year 
he had quitted England for the dominions of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and that 
he remained overseas, in ever-increasing pros- 





perity, for the best part of three decades. He 
was loth, none the less, to sever the last link 
binding him to the Mercers’ Company, for he 
returned to London in 1433 in order to be 
formally admitted to its Livery. He did not 
stay to take part in the “ riding ” of his fellow- 
mercer Geoffrey Fielding in the October of that 
year, thereby incurring a fine of three shillings 
and fourpence. By the date of the Anglo- 
Burgundian marriage, he had been for about 
five years Governor of the English Nation in 
Bruges. 

Though Caxton declared that he was 
“ bounden to praye ” for the souls of his father 
and mother, who in his youth “ sette him to 
scole,” whereby he got his living, he was always 
diffident, almost apologetic, about his learning. 
He could of necessity speak and read French, 
though “frensh of Paris” was to him “ un- 
knowe.” The Flemish tongue, in which much 
of his business was transacted, did not rank as a 
literary language; some smattering of Latin he 
must have had; but he possessed gifts of much 
greater worth than wit, eloquence, or mere 
bookish accomplishment. He had a lively mind, 
a prehensile intelligence, a love both of edifying 
works and “ mervayllous historyes,” and a 
constant desire to win grace for himself in the 
world to come by improving the morals and the 
manners of his fellow-countrymen here below. 

The exact date at which he gave up his 
Governorship and entered the service of 
Duchess Margaret is as uncertain as the motive 
for the change. It has been suggested that he 
wished to marry, and it seems that he acquired 
both a wife and a daughter some time between 
1470 and 1475: but the seemingly austere rule 
under which the Governors and their asso- 
ciates were required to live may simply have 
meant that women would be barred from their 
official headquarters overseas. It seems more 
probable that his destiny, in the person of the 
young Duchess, was beckoning him towards 
pursuits more rewarding than any connected 
with commerce or diplomacy. 

Only five months before the wedding festivi- 
ties in Bruges, Caxton had begun to translate 
into English the French version of the Tale of 
Troy compiled from various Latin originals by 
Raoul Le Févre, one of Duke Philip’s chaplains ; 
but, conscious of his own “ unperfightness,” he 
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had lost heart and laid aside the five or six 
“ quayers ” which were all that he had at- 
tempted. Yet this lover of “ mervayllous 
historyes”” could not forget the Recueil des 
Histotres de Troye, and when the Duchess sum- 
moned him to her presence to discuss “ divers 
maters ”’—he being then in receipt of a “ yerly 
ffee and many other goode and great benefites ” 
from her—he ventured to mention the 
“‘ quayers ” and was promptly commanded to 
produce them. Catching fire, one imagines, 
from his obvious “ plesyr and delyte” in the 
Recueil, she not only bade him continue the task 
to the end, but also corrected the “ defaute ” 
that she perceived in his English. 

It cannot have been with reluctance that he 





obeyed. After pursuing his labour in Ghent, he 
completed it in Cologne on September 19th, 
1471. Affairs, the Duchess’s, her brother’s, or 
his own, took him at that season to what he 
calls that “ holy cyte,” where it happened that 
there had been set up one of those new machines 
known as a “ press,” upon which was in full 
swing the novel process of “ putting in en- 
printe,” namely, printing from movable types 
instead of stamping crude impressions from 
rigid wooden blocks. 

Caxton had promised “ dyverce gentilmen ” 
that he would send them copies of the Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troye in due course: but his 
pen being worn out, his hand weary and “ not 
stedfast,” and his eyes dimmed with “ over- 
moche lokyng on the whit paper,” he set him- 
self, at “‘ grete charge and dispense ” to master 
this new art that would enable him to dis- 
seminate the fruits of his industry far and wide. 
From whom he learned the art is not known, 
but that he learned it at Cologne seems certain. 
His apprentice, Wynkyn de Worde, will have it 
so, and Colard Mansion, his future partner, had 
not then set up the press at which they were 
working together in Bruges a few years later. 

In the meantime, the fortunes of the houses 


of Lancaster and York had again been reversed 
in England. In October, 1470, King Edward, 
accompanied by his brother of Gloucester and 
his brother-in-law, Earl Rivers, had hastily to 
take ship at King’s Lynn on his way to a rather 
problematical refuge in the domains of the 


Duke of Burgundy. Whatever the Duke’s 
sentiments may have been on this occasion, 
Louis de la Gruthuyse, Governor of Holland, 
_ felt no hesitation. He received and entertained 
the fugitives most generously—an action to be 
remembered with lively gratitude by two of 
their number, Earl Rivers and the English King. 
By the middle of February 1471, Duke Charles 
had perceived that Edward’s chief enemies, 
Warwick and Clarence, were puppets in the 
hands of Burgundy’s most formidable foe, 
Louis XI. His support, though given some- 
what tardily, was decisive. The three English- 
men, all future patrons of William Caxton, 
sailed back to their own country; and the 
spring-time of the year saw the overthrow of the 
Lancastrians, first at Barnet and then at 
Tewkesbury. 


Four years later the Recuyell of the Histories 
of Troye was issued from the press at Bruges, in 
folio, without title-page or colophon, its 
Prologue in red type telling the story of the 
translation and commending it, and the trans- 
lator, to the grace of the Duchess Margaret. 
The type used is Number 1 of the eight used by 
Caxton in the course of his career. It is said to 
have been formed upon the handwriting of his 
partner, Colard Mansion, who had previously 
worked as a scribe and an illuminator under the 
patronage of Louis de la Gruthuyse. Not until 
1481 were wood-cut illustrations introduced. 

In the same year of 1475, the Caxton- 
Mansion press issued the English partner’s 
translation of “a little French book late come 
into his hands.” This was The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse, written originally in Latin by 
Jacobus de Cassolis and translated independ- 
ently of each other by two French clerics. 
Caxton used both versions, even borrowing 
from that of 1360 much of a dedication to 
Prince John of France (the future John IT) for 
the benefit of “ the right noble, right excellent 
vertuous prince, George, Duke of Clarence.” 
For obvious reasons, this dedication was 
omitted from the second edition that appeared 
eight years later, embellished with crude wood- 
cuts. 

Duke Charles succeeded in checkmating 
King Louis XI’s pro-Lancastrian machinations 
in England, but he could not frustrate the 
King’s long-term plan for the disintegration of 
the duchy of Burgundy, which, being a male 
fief, reverted to the French crown after the 
Duke’s death on the battlefield at Nancy in 
1477. In the meantime Caxton, perhaps con- 
scious of things to come or perhaps encouraged 
by friendly words from King Edward and Earl 
Rivers, took what must have been a difficult and 
was certainly a momentous decision. He 
quitted his Flemish home, and transferred 
himself and his printing-press to Westminster. 
There, in a “ shopa ” hired from the Abbey at 
a yearly rental of 10s., he set up the first English 
press. In 1483 he was paying rent for at least 
four tenements, one of them being over the 
porch of the Almonry. A note in the hand- 
writing of the Prior tells us that on a particular 
occasion the rent was paid in Vino. The sacrist 
who made the first entry was John Esteney, 





afterwards Abbot of Westminster; he is men- 
tioned in the Prologue to one of the last publi- 
cations of the press, Eneydos (1490). 

Various reasons have been advanced for the 
printer’s choice of Westminster. If the 
“ William Caxton” buried in St. Margaret’s 
in 1478—with two torches and four tapers at a 
cost of twenty-pence—was his father, and if 
Brother Richard Caxton, who assumed the 
Benedictine habit in 1473-4 and died Sacrist of 
the Abbey in 1504, was his kinsman, family ties 
may have drawn him thither. The Wool Staple 
having been moved to the City of London 
seventeen years earlier, active interest in the 
wool trade cannot have influenced him: but the 
proximity of the court would in itself provide a 
powerful enough inducement. It was from his 
printing-press “‘ at the Sign of the Red Pale ”’ 
that the first book ever to be printed in England 
emerged in 1477. This time he was not even 
partially responsible for the translation. The 


Dictes and Sayengs of the Philosophres was 
translated “ out of Frenshe into Englyssh ” by 
“the noble and puissant Lorde, Antone Earle 
of * Ryvers.” 

The “ puissant Lorde” was already on 
friendly terms with the master-printer, and 


when, having borrowed a copy of the French 
text from his Squire during a pilgrimage to 
Compostella, he became so entranced that he 
resolved to set about translating it, what could 
be more natural than that he should send certain 
“‘ quayers ” for Caxton to “oversee?” The 
“overseeing” having been tactfully accom- 
plished, the next step was to put the book “ in 
enprinte.” 

They discussed the Dictes personally, and 
Rivers suggested leaving out “ dyverce 
thynges,” such as the letters exchanged be- 
tween Alexander, Darius and Aristotle. Caxton 
agreed: but when he came to collate the two 
texts, the English and the French, he saw that 
omissions had been made to which he had not 
agreed—namely, the ungallant Dictes of 
Socrates “ touchyng wymen.” These he had 
the audacity to restore, in a serio-comic 
epilogue. Was it for love of some particular 
lady that these passages had been left out? Or 
were they absent from the old copy of the 


*“ Of” is an error. As to the name “ Rivers,”’ its 
spelling varies with typical medieval abandon. 
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French book?®> Two further editions of the 
Dictes and Sayengs appeared, one in 1480-81, 
about the time when Duchess Margaret visited 
her English kinsfolk, and one towards 1488, 
when the Queen-Consort of England was 
Rivers’s niece, Elizabeth of York. 

The second production of the Westminster 
press would seem to have been Caxton’s own 
translation of The History of Jason. Living in 
the dominions first of Duke Philip and then of 
Duke Charles of Burgundy, the sometime 
Governor of the English Nation must have 
been made constantly aware of the history of 


® There had been at least one particular lady in 
the life of Earl Rivers, namely Gwentlian, a member 
of the ancient Anglo-Cymric family of Stradling, 
whose founder had acquired St. Donat’s Castle, 
by marrying an heiress, tempo Edward I. In 1477 
Margaret (by courtesy Wydeville), his daughter by 
her, was of marriageable age, indeed may have been 
married already to Robert Poyntz of Iron Acton, to 
whom she bore a son three years later. That son was 
christened Antony: Robert Poyntz was one of the 
executors named in the Will hastily written by Rivers 
on the eve of his execution at Pontefract in 1483. 
It follows that whatever sins may have weighed upon 
the sensitive conscience of this most likeable of the 
Wydevilles, neglect of this one sequel to an illicit 
love cannot have been among them. 
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JASON and MEDEA conspiring in Colchis to seize the Golden Fleece, which became the emblem of the 
Burgundian knightly order; from the French edition of The History of Jason, translated by Caxton 
in 1477 


that hero and the quest of the Golden Fleece. 
Heraldry, pageantry, courtly flattery, were all 


made to do obeisance to the Fleece, which was 
the emblem of one of the most illustrious 
knightly orders in Europe. Edward IV and his 
brother-in-law, Duke Charles, had exchanged 
compliments in the shape of their respective 
orders. Charles was gratified by his Garter, 
and Caxton’s choice of Jason suggests that the 
English King on his side was also well content. 
Jason was a topical as well as a courtly choice, 
and the printer-translator tells us proudly that 
it was under the shadow of the King’s noble 
protection that he had “ enterprised taccom- 
plish this sayd litel boke”’; but of course he 
would not presume to offer it to His Highness, 
not doubting that he possessed it in French, 
“which he wel understandith.” He hints 
adroitly that, with the approval of the Queen, 
he will present it to his most fair and most 
redoubted young lord—‘‘oure tocomyng 
sovereign lorde,” the Prince of Wales. 

A year later Earl Rivers had another trans- 
lation “ put in enprint,” “in feverer the colde 
sesonn.” This time he “ Englished ” the Moral 
Proverbes of Christine de Pisan: and the ensu- 


ing year, 1479, saw the publication of his trans- 
lation of Les Quatre Derreniéres Choses Advenir 
printed (in French) on the press in Bruges on 
the eve of Caxton’s return to England. So eager 
was the noble translator to see the Cordyale or 
the Four Last Things made accessible to the 
world of literate Englishmen that the printer 
felt in duty bound to set to work on the morrow 
of the day that the manuscript was put in his 
hands, remembering the “ manifolde benefites 
and large rewardes ” he had received. 

There is among the Harleian MSS. (B.M. 
No. 4431) an exceptionally interesting copy of 
the Proverbes of Christine de Pisan. It is 
believed to have been one of the many rich 
volumes looted by John, Duke of Bedford, 
from the French royal library in the Louvre, 
and it certainly passed into the possession of his 
second wife, Jacquetta of Luxembourg, whose 
autograph signature it bears. Jacquetta left all 
her belongings to the eldest son of her second 
marriage, Antony, Earl Rivers. The autograph 
and motto of “ ARIVIERES ” appear in capital 
letters on the same page and beneath them, in 
black-letter, the autograph and motto of Louis 
de la Gruthuyse. It may well have been, as Sir 





Edward Madden conjectured, the actual book 
used by Rivers when translating the Proverbs 
and a gift from him to his Burgundian friend. 

Thus, in an atmosphere of philosophy, 
medieval mythology and traditional piety, 
began the procession of books, upwards of a 
hundred in number, that moved outward from 
Caxton’s press up to the very day of his death 
in 1491. Of these over a third survive only in 
fragments or in unique copies. Of seventy- 
seven recognized (or recognizable) titles, forty- 
five per cent are devotional, twenty-nine per 
cent literary or historical, fourteen per cent in- 
structive, and twelve per cent “ official,” i.e. 
statutes, indulgences, etc. 

Gibbon permitted himself to sneer at 
Caxton’s crude and “ unclassical”’ taste. Did 
he expect an Aldus on Thames-side, an Elzevir 
born more than a hundred years before his 
time? He who, either as translator or as 


printer, gave to his compatriots in this new, 
quickly duplicated and disseminated form 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and his Troilus and 
Cressida, Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glass, Boethius on the Consolations of 
Philosophy, Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur (called by 


Caxton simply Kyng Arthur), Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, and The Book of the Knight of the 
Towre deserved well of his generation and of 
ours. Nor were the noble Romans neglected. 
Cicero, under his middle name of “‘ Tullius,” is 
twice remembered. Who translated De 
Senectute is uncertain; but De Amicitia was un- 
doubtedly “ reduced in to our englyssh” by 
that “ famous Erle ” of Worcester whose head 
had been lopped off by the Lancastrians eleven 
years before. 

William Caxton loved to hob-nob with his 
readers, to insert reminiscences, anecdotes and 
exhortations, to advance beyond the clatter and 
thump of his press and hold them in easy, 
intimate converse. Thirty years of exile had 
not diminished his essential Englishness. In 
his knack of humorous characterization he was 
not so much an imitator as a spiritual son of 
“that noble, grete philosophre, Geffery 
Chaucer,” though no symbolical eagle ever 
came in a vision to bear him off to the strato- 
sphere of the Muses. Particularly Chaucerian 
is the Epilogue to The Fables of Esope, which 
records a dialogue between two priests, of 


whom one was “ quyck and coude putte hym- 
self forth ” and the other was “ a good symple 
preest ” who might have been a twin-brother of 
the Poure Persoun of a Toun. There is also a 
faint Chaucerian echo in the anecdote (in the 
Prologue of Eneydos) of the merchant whose ship 
was becalmed in the Thames, and who came 
ashore and went to a house and asked for 
“eggys”’: and the “ good wyf answerde that 
she coude speke no frenshe.”” The merchant 
was angry, “for he also coude speke no 
frenshe,” and he would have returned eggless 
to his ship had not a fellow-merchant inter- 
posed to ask for “ eyren.” 

The printer who did not hesitate to 
admonish his readers felt himself sometimes to 
be admonished by them. In the Prologue 
quoted above, he confessed that he feared he 
would not please some gentleman “ which late 
blamed me, sayeing that in my translacyons I 
had overcuryous termes, and desired me to use 
olde and homely termes,” and he defends him- 
self stoutly, though he stands “‘ abasshed ”’ be- 
tween “ honest and grete clerkes,” that have 
clamoured for “‘ the most curyous termes ” and 
other patrons who would have preferred him to 
stick to the “ olde and homely.” “ Certaynly,” 
he admits, “it is harde to playse every man 
bycause of dyversite and chaunge of langage.” 

William Caxton was indeed a prey to those 
difficulties implicit in any period of transition. 
His span of life was chequered by many changes 
and he was fated to see honoured figures and 
illustrious friends fading mysteriously or 
tragically from his sight. Nothing was allowed, 
however, to halt or deflect the steady flow of his 
dedications. After Edward IV’s untimely 
death and the cruel elimination of “ the gentle 
Rivers,”’ even when the “ most fair and most 
redoubted younge lorde,” Edward Prince of 
Wales, had vanished like a shadow, he felt no 
compunction in presenting The Order of 
Chivalry to his “‘ redoubted naturel and most 
dradde soverayne lord, kyng Richard.” Has 
any apologist of Richard III suggested that 
Caxton may have had personal knowledge of 
the fate of his former patron’s eldest son that 
cleared Richard in the printer’s eyes from any 
tincture of guilt? Otherwise it is difficult to 
understand how he could conclude the Epilogue 
thus: 
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Woodcut of chessplayers from Caxton’s translation of The Game and Playe of the Chesse; “ a /ittle 
French book lately come into his hands ”’ 


And I shalle pray almyty god for his long lyf, & 
prosperous welfare, that he may have victory of 
al his enemyes and after this short & transitory 
lyf to have everlastyng lyf in heven. 


Six books were printed at the sign of the 
Red Pale during the brief reign of the last 
Plantagenet, but under the Tudors royal 
patronage was not lacking, to Caxton himself 
up to the time of his death, and thereafter to 
his successor, Wynken de Worde. The old 
printer’s allegiance could be transferred without 
much difficulty when there was no heir-male of 
the ancient dynasty in the field. Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, the bookish mother of the first Tudor, 
commanded him to translate the romance of 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine, and his translation 
duly appeared in 1489, with a Prologue apolo- 
gizing for his “ rude and comyn englysshe.” 
In his pleasure at being openly patronized by 
the Tudor Court, did he banish utterly from his 
recollection another royal Margaret, his first 
patroness, the first corrector of his “ defaute,” 


now far away in Malines, unreconciled to the 
new dynasty and eager to plot against it when 
occasion should offer? She certainly would 
have been ill pleased if she could have seen the 
dedication of the Eneydos to her former 
servant’s “ hye born . . . tocomynge naturell & 
soverayn lord Arthur, by the grace of God 
Prynce of Walys, Duc of Cornewayll, Erle of 
Chester.” Yet here was a second “ tocomynge 
soverayn ” who never came to the throne. 

During the last year’s of Caxton’s long 
career, 1490-91, almost all the books issued 
from his press were of a devotional tinge. We 
encounter no more chatty or courtly, discursive 
or edifying Prologues and Epilogues; the only 
Epilogue, though interesting historically, is 
brief and comparatively colourless. It is ap- 
pended to The Fifteen Oecs, a collection of 
prayers each of which begins with the vocative 
O, and it runs: 


“ Thiese prayers tofore wreton ben enprinted 
bi the commandements of the moste hye & ver- 











tuous pryncesse our liege ladi Elizabeth, by the 
grace of god Quene of Englande & of Fraunce, 
& also of the right hye & most noble pryncesse 
ie a Moder unto our soverayn lorde thé 
yng.” 


The only known copy is a quarto in the British 
Museum (MSS. Harl. 2255), and it is bound up 
with several tracts printed by Wynken de 
Worde. The elaborate wood-cuts, especially 
the very fine full-page crucifixion, suggest that 
efforts had been made to render the little book 
worthy of the two royal ladies who had wished 
that it should be “ enprinted.” 

Curiously enough, that unmartial prince, 
Henry VII, desired Caxton to translate and 
“enprinte”’ The Fayttes of Armes, a sort of 
manual likely to be of service to every “ gentyl- 
man and man of werre.” The Epilogue, with 
its fulsome flattery of Henry VII, would have 
displeased Margaret even more than the Pro- 
logue of Eneydos. 


Wynken de Worde published the Lyves of 
the Fathers upon which Caxton was working in 
1491, and which he “‘ fynyshed at the laste daye 
of hys lyff.” If the earliest and greatest of 
English printers had been granted more ful- 
ness of days, the last work to come from his 
press might well have been of an entertaining 
rather than of a devotional nature. In the 
British Museum, Egerton MS. 1982, this tan- 
talizing scrap is preserved: 


** On a leaf of paper pasted on the inside of the 
ancient cover of this MS. (Mandeville) and too 
friable and decayed to be separated from it there 
was written— 

“Thys fayre Boke I have fro the Abbey at 
Saint Albons in thys yeare of our lord M.DCCCC, 
IXXXX 

Willyam Caxton.” 


Nine years later Wynken de Worde gave the 
travels of Sir John Mandeville to a delighted 
and unsceptical world. 
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The Canterbury Pilgrims at supper; from Caxton’s edition of Chaucer’s Tales, published 
“* At the Sign of the Red Pale” in Westminster 
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St. George and the Dragon, an illustration from Caxton’s Golden Legend 


It was in St. Margaret’s and not in the Abbey 
that Caxton was buried. 7s. 8d. was paid for 
torches at his requiem and 6d. for the tolling of 
the bell, but neither tomb nor tombstone has 
survived to mark his grave. 

Considering that illustrations printed from 
wood-blocks had been used in conjunction with 
letterpress printed from movable metal type 
some time before Caxton’s first press was set 
up, it seems curious that he should have shown 
so little enterprise in this regard. According to 
William Blades (The Biography and Typography 
of William Caxton) only fifteen of the known 
books printed by him are thus illustrated. In 
the earlier examples, such as the second edition 
of The Game and Playe of the Chesse, the pic- 


tures are quaintly crude, nor does the artist 
seem invariably to have been mindful of the 
text. The nine-and-twenty Canterbury pil- 
grims have dwindled to twenty-four and it is 
difficult to determine who the lady in the hennin 
can be, unless upon the hypothesis that the 
same block had already been used for another 
supper-table scene. On the other hand, some 
of the devotional works near the end of the 
printer’s long life contain some items of real and 
poignant beauty. Such are the Crucifixion in 
The Fifteen Oes, and the Image of Pity to which 
an indulgence was attached for the soul’s weal 
of all those who “ pyteously beholdyng ” the 
Image should devoutly say five Paternosters, 
five Aves and a Credo. 








continued from page 255) 

confirm that the statements of historians in this 
matter varied greatly and that there is no single 
generally accepted figure. He quotes the eminent 
Soviet historian, Academician Tarlé, who in his 
book Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia states: 

“ There are tens of varying statements of the 

numbers of the Grand Army that crossed the 

Niemen. Napoleon spoke of 400,000 men; 

Baron Fen, his personal secretary, spoke of 

300,000; Ségur of 375,000; and Fezanzak of 

§00,000. The figures given by St. [ler 

(614,000) and Lebom (680,000) evidently 

take into consideration also reserves left in 

Germany and Poland. The figure of 420,000 

—on which most of the statements rest— 

concerns especially the numbers that crossed 

the Niemen. 30,000 Austrians of Schwarzen- 
berg’s corps took part in the war but did not 
cross the Niemen. Further, in the course of 

July and August, about 55,000 men were 

thrown on to Russian territory, and finally at 

the height of the struggle, 30,000 men of 

Marshal Victor’s corps were thrown in, and 

about 70,000 men sent to fill up the gaps 

caused by the losses of line battalions.” 
Academician Tarlé assumes, therefore, that more 
than 580,000 intruders in all broke into Russian 
territory. 

The letter continues with reference to a 
recently published collective work of Soviet his- 
torians, A New History, Vol. I (Moscow, 1958), 
which states: 

“The general figure of the numbers in the 

armies that crossed the frontier, including 

reserves, equalled almost 575,000, with 1,372 

cannon.” 

The concluding paragraph of the letter is 
perhaps its most illuminating and interesting 
feature and deserves quotation in full: 

** In conclusion, I should like to remark that 

the question you put as to the exact numbers 

of the so-called ‘ Grande Armée’ presents a 

question accepted as of historical interest. It 

does not, however, appear of important sub- 
stance for the understanding of the main 
question—the cause of the crushing defeat of 
the Napoleonic armies én Russia, ‘ which in- 
flicted on the French State a blow that proved 
fatal.’ In fact, whichever of your figures we 
take (600,000 or 430-450,000), there was in 
any case a more than double superiority of the 
invaders over the Russian forces opposing 
them (180,000-200,000 men). None the less, 
in the final account, there remained after the 

Beresina less than 30,000 worn-out soldiers 

at the disposal of Murat, to whom the com- 

mand of the army hurriedly abandoned by 

Bonaparte had been given. That was all that 

remained of the ‘ Grande Armee.’ Not frost, 

not lack of provisions, but the counter-attacks 
of the Russian armies under the command of 





Kutuzov,? which took on the character of a 
patriotic effort embracing wide sections of the 
population and turned the war into a popular 
national war—were the main causes of this 
cruel rout.” 

Despite the opinion given above from 
Moscow, the exact size of the invading forces is 
of importance in order to estimate accurately the 
effectiveness of the Russian counter-offensive, 
the weakening of the French military machine 
through the total losses and casualties suffered 
in Russia, and the magnitude of Napoleon’s 
spectacular reorganization of his forces and his 
raising of a new army in 1813. Some of the 
reasons for the glaring discrepancies, however, 
can be seen and attributed to various facts and 
difficulties attached to the subject. The fact that 
Napoleon marched from Paris with mainly a 
French force and recruited en-route to the 
Niemen makes an exact figure difficult to assess, 
especially as troops of many nationalities, e.g., 
Italians, Swiss, Rhinelanders, Prussians, Aus- 
trians, Poles and Lithuanians, were recruited. 
Also no reliable figures as to the exact size of the 
varying national groups seem to have been avail- 
able. The difference between line effectives, 
such as infantry, artillery and cavalry and those 
troops involved in service and supply along with 
administrative staff, civilians and even women, 
i.e., a division as to function, further adds to the 
confusion and makes accurate accounting diffi- 
cult. The vital question of reinforcements, again 
complicated by the multi-racial nature of the 
invading army, seems to account for some at least 
of the discrepancies. Other historians have 
differentiated between those troops who actually 
engaged the Russian defending force and those 
who never in fact joined battle. The irregular 
size of regiment, corps, battalion, brigade and 
escadrons groups, again accentuated by differing 
racial composition, and the use of these group- 
ings to estimate total strength, both present 
further difficulties, while the diversification of 
command under various Marshals, apart from 
Bonaparte himself, reveals another possible 
source of complication. Finally, and seemingly a 
great source of confusion, is the fact that the 
Niemen was crossed on a wide front, from 
Grodno in the South to Kovno in the North, 
which obviously makes an accurate figure very 
difficult indeed to assess. 

The additional information from Moscow* 
throws some light on the subject—indeed on the 
whole issue of invasion and defeat, but never- 
theless fails to solve the problem. One wonders, 
in fact, whether or not the difficulties involved 
in arriving at an accurate figure make a solution 
impossible. 

2 Counter-Attacks by Kutuzov in 1812, V. A. 
Zhalin (Moscow, 1953). 

* We are indebted to Mr. G. Henderson, F.1.L., 
of the City of London College for his translation of 
the letter from Moscow State University. 
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HE WHOLE OF THIS INTRIGUE has always 
remained hidden behind a thick veil, 
and no one seems to have admitted to 
private knowledge of it. Some members of this 
cabal will, unless shame for having taken part 
in it prevents them, bequeath the secret to 
posterity.” Madame de Motteville’s prophecy 
has not been wholly confirmed. Admissions 
have been made, but the story remains open to 
more than one interpretation. The incident— 
or rather two incidents on the same day—was 
not intrinsically important but became so as a 
link in a tragic chain. It is recalled today by 
the Mitterand case, so strikingly as to suggest 
that some erudite participant was influenced 
by it. 

The revolt known as the Fronde had broken 
out in Paris in August 1648. It began as a 
popular rising, brought about by indignation 
at the arrest of a beloved Councillor of 
the Parlement of Paris, Pierre Broussel. The 
Parlement had been protesting against the 
measures, and especially the chaotic financial 
policy, of the Italian-born Cardinal Mazarin, 
Prime Minister and guide of a Spanish-born 
Regent, Queen Anne of Austria, during the 
childhood of the King, Louis XIV. Mazarin 
was widely disliked. Even the poor man’s 
atrocious French accent was brought up against 
him by the pamphleteers: 

C’est merveille comme il dégoise 
Quand il veut en langue Frangoise. 


Il sait fort bien dire, Buon jour, 
Comme vous pourtez-vous, Moussour ?* 


The Fronde had spread to the provinces, 
particularly Guyenne and its chief town, 
Bordeaux. It had also developed in another 
way. Noble adventurers had cashed in on the 
opportunity, and the “old Fronde” risked a 
challenge from a “ Fronde of the Princes.” The 
complex intrigues were largely run by ladies, 
above all by the Duchesses de Chevreuse, de 
Montbazon, de Longueville (Condé’s sister), 
de Chitillon (his mistress), and the Princesse 
Palatine, fighting for their lovers or against each 
other, for territorial or monetary gain, for the 
fun of the thing. Since August 1649, the Court, 


1 One of the “‘ Mazarinades,”’ of which there is a 
notable collection, bound in some twenty fat volumes, 
in the Taylorian, at Oxford. Dégoiser may be trans- 
jated “‘ to prattle.” 
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The Affair 
of 
December 11th 


AN EPISODE 
IN THE FRONDE 


1649 


The theatrical commotions of the 
Fronde, amcng princes and populace, made 
a profound impression upon the 
young Louis XIV and re-inforced his 
leanings towards absolute monarchy. 


By CYRIL FALLS 


earlier driven out, had been re-established in 
Paris as the result of a treaty. 

It had been saved by the brilliant Condé, 
who, at the age of twenty-one, had saved France 
herself at Rocroi and was still only twenty- 
seven. He now appeared too powerful, and his 
tremendous pride heightened this impression. 
A small group of Frondeurs was ready to ally 
itself to Mazarin in order to destroy Monsieur 
le Prince. The prime movers were Madame de 
Chevreuse, the Coadjutor? Paul de Gondi, 
better known as the Cardinal de Retz, and the 
Duc de Beaufort, knbwn as “ the King of the 
Markets” for his popularity with the mob. 
Gondi was an original type of churchman, 
seducing ladies who knelt to him in the con- 
fessional, and here intent only on Mazarin’s 
support in his quest for a Cardinal’s hat. 

Unhappily for himself, Condé’s behaviour 
nullified any inclination on Mazarin’s part to 
keep him as an ally against the old Fronde. In 
September there was the business of the 


* Assistant to the Archbishop of Paris (Gondi’s 
uncle) in the administration of his diocese. 











Barricades in Paris, August 1648, when the populace sided with Parlement in its protest against the 


royal government; a contemporary engraving in the Bibliotheque Nationale 


Mercceur marriage. Mazarin had two twitter- 
ing nests of young nieces to marry to the great 
and dower from his vast spoils of office. One 
was now ripe, but Condé vetoed her marriage 
to the Duc de Mercceur, Beaufort’s elder 
brother, but a steady conformist. Almost 
simultaneously, Condé demanded the fortress 
of Pont de l’Arche for his brother-in-law 
Longueville, Governor of Normandy. This 
would have made him all-powerful in the 
province. Next, Condé proposed to raise the 
status of certain supporters to that of Princes 
of the Blood and to obtain tabourets, stools on 
which the privileged might sit in the regal 
presence, for certain ladies. Not even the King 
could create a Prince of the Blood; that was 
reserved for God. The tabourets, splendid 
symbolic assets, stirred the nobility to success- 
ful opposition. 

Meanwhile, the city was agitated by one of 
its many controversies, the failure of the tax 
farmers, owing to near bankruptcy, to pay the 
rents of its administrative centre, the Hétel de 
Ville. The lawyer Guy Joly, a creature of the 
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LOUIS DE BOURBON, prince de Condé (1621-1686), the 
victorious young general, whose intrigues and ambitions 
led to his arrest in 1650; after an engraving by Nanteuil 














Coadjutor’s, was appointed syndic of the 
rentiers. Then came the Affair of December 
11th. 

Early that morning, Joly was driving along 
the Rue des Bernadins to visit a friend. As he 
neared his destination, a shot was fired into his 
carriage. He went to the house of a surgeon, 
close at hand. The surgeon helped him out of 
his doublet, the left sleeve of which had been 
holed by a bullet, and found a wound, not 
much more than a graze, on his left arm. He 
applied a dressing. Joly got back into his 
carriage, drove home, and very naturally took 
to his bed. 

The Paris of the Fronde was emotional, but 
the first impact of this affair was less sharp than 
might have been expected. Joly’s friend turned 
out with sword on hip, breathing fire. The 
rentiers assembled and, hearing that Joly had 
been killed, demanded justice for the assassina- 
tion of their syndic. Application was made to 
the Parlement for an enquiry. A prominent 
Frondeur, the Marquis de la Boulaie, paraded 
the streets, followed by armed men shouting 
“To arms!” and proclaiming that the Court 
had contrived the murder of a Councillor. A 
few shops in the neighbourhood shut and, we 
learn from the memoirs of Montglat, a few 
goldsmiths loaded their blunderbusses, but on 
the whole Paris took the business quietly. The 
Queen, sceptical foreigner that she was, sent a 
court surgeon to visit Joly. He returned to the 
Palais-Royal to report that the wound, though 
slight, could have been caused only by the 
bullet. 

Yet the suspicious Queen was right: that 
much we can say without hesitation. Joly’s 
own pen tells the story.* That of the Cardinal 
de Retz describes the hatching of the plot, 
though he pretends he was against it. Joly says 
that he hoped to raise a riot and that the report 
of an attack on the syndic of the rentiers would 
bring about the assembly of the Parliamentary 
Chambers, necessary to their cause and very 
useful to the plotters. 

He found a good pistol-shot named d’Estain- 
ville. They rehearsed over-night, Joly’s cloak 
and doublet being hung up, the left sleeve of 
the doublet stuffed with straw and stuck out at 
an angle. D’Estainville fired a shot through it at 

* Mémoires (Collection Michaud), pp. 27-31. 
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precisely the right place, then went home, 
knowing where he was to turn up on the morrow 
and when. Joly inflicted the wound on his arm 
with a pistol-flint. 

On setting out next morning, he took the 
precaution of sending away on messages the 
lackeys normally seated at the back of the 
carriage. D’Estainville arrived on time, rode 
close to the carriage, and fired his shot across 
the seat at the right height. Joly, who clearly 
did not lack nerve, ducked. Then came a failure 
of nerve and nearly a disaster. D’Estainville 
yanked his horse round in such a hurry to flee 
that it slipped and came down with him. The 
Coadjutor remarks that the coachman was 
astonished to find no effort made to arrest the 
“ assassin,” though there was plenty of time. 
D’Estainville made off, and the horse was sent 
out of Paris to be destroyed. 

Meanwhile, Condé had visited the Queen 
and attended her to a service at Notre-Dame. 
Whatever Anne of Austria’s defects, lack of 
pluck was not one. Condé also volunteered to 
go into the streets and calm any tumult that 
might arise. Mazarin warned him that, if 
trouble arose, he might well fall a victim to an 
enemy’s musket, and prevailed on him not to 
take the risk. He did not even return to the 
Hétel de Condé, in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain south of the river, but stayed on the 
right bank. Later, however, he sent homewards 
two carriages carrying servants wearing his 
livery. The Pont Neuf was crowded and there 
was some commotion as the carriages drove up. 
On the bridge shots were fired at them and one 
of Condé’s footmen was seriously wounded. He 
himself had gone to sup with the Marshal de 
Gramont, and it was nearing midnight— 
evidence about the hour is conflicting—when 
a carriage called for him and he was, of course, 
told what had happened. 

This part of the Affair of December 11th is 
the most mysterious. The Coadjutor indeed 
asserts that there was no mystery, but he could 
be an impudent liar, though one of the supreme 
memoir-writers. He produces an opportune 
witness, a butcher, who told him that the shots 
were fired by drunken men. Yet mysteries exist 
about both episodes and their connection. 
Some contemporary and one or two modern 
writers believe that Mazarin was privy to someof 





or all the events. The Coadjutor writes that the 
Marquis de la Boulaie was inspired by Mazarin 
and is supported by La Rochefoucauld. A 
scrap of evidence in the Cardinal’s disfavour is 
that de la Boulaie took refuge with the Duc de 
Vendéme, Mazarin’s adherent, and was not 
arrested. The accusation may be true, but de la 
Boulaie merely tried to exploit the Joly plot, 
unknown to him in advance. For Mazarin’s 
innocence there is the argument that, in his 
weak position, confusion might force him into 
exile, as occurred later, and that murder was 
not in his line, least of all with a Prince of the 
Blood for victim. Others accuse Condé, but he 
also disliked turmoil in the streets. One of the 
most fantastically heroic figures known to 
military history, he said in his sardonic way 
that he was a poltroon in the warfare of paving- 
stones and chamber-pots. It has even been 
pretended that both he and Mazarin were 
accomplices, but this is surely a lunatic inter- 
pretation. 

The probabilities are as follows. Joly’s 
escapade was undertaken ostensibly in the 
cause of the rentiers, but mainly in that of the 
Frondeurs, proposed by himself and passed by 
the Coadjutor, Madame de Chevreuse, and 
others, Beaufort being left out as loth to sacrifice 
popularity to alliance with Mazarin, talkative, 
and the slave of Madame de Montbazon, who 
had another lover in Condé’s camp. Mazarin 
did not know of this plot. The plotters, or some 
of them, may have hoped to draw Condé into 
the streets and shoot him, yet the attempted 
riot of de la Boulaie was an improvisation. The 
shots at the Pont Neuf suggest that in the back- 
ground of Joly’s plot stood an intention to lure 
Condé into the streets and that, this design and 
de la Boulaie’s performance having failed to 
bring him out, some of the gang decided that he 
should be attacked on his way home. 

Tension, serious enough already, was 
heightened by the shocking and yet somehow 
ridiculous events of December 11th. The 
Parlement, clumsily trying to sort out the 
muddle, was enveloped in uproar; its Grand’- 
chambre was crowded day after day with armed 
men. Condé and his friends injected ominous 
threats into their demands for justice. The 
Cardinal, now with his back to the wall, began 
to think that only violent devices could save 


Albertina Collection, Vienna 

JULES MAZARIN (1602-1661), Cardinal and head of the 

French government during the troubled minority of 
Louis XIV; a pastel by Vaillant 


him. Condé played into his hands by new 
affronts to add to those prior to December 11th. 
An insolent popinjay, the Comte de Jarzé, 
having sent a love-letter to the Queen—now 
forty-eight but still handsome—and by her 
having been dismissed from the Court and told 
that, if he had not been mad, he would have 
been thrown out of the window, Condé thea- 
trically took his part and declared that he would 
bring him back to the Palais-Royal. This was 
ill-advised conduct because it made of the 
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Ladies of the court played a large part in the Fronde; Condé’s sister receives food and necessaries for 
the people of Paris, gathered from the neighbouring countryside; a contemporary engraving 


Queen a foe as outright as Mazarin. The next 
indiscretion of Monsieur le Prince was even 
graver. He and his sister, Madame de Longue- 
ville, suddenly and secretly married off the Duc 
de Richelieu, great-nephew of the Prime 
Minister of Louis XIII and still a minor, to a 
devoted friend of their family, Madame de Pons. 
The lady was a widow, considerably older than 
the Duke, and no beauty—the spiteful called 
her Ja laide Héléne—but charming. The aim 
was to place the fortress of Havre, even more 
vital than the Pont de l’Arche, in hands well 
affected to Condé. His action was bitterly 
resented by the Queen, and now she and 
the Cardinal made up their minds to arrest 
him, as Madame de Chevreuse had long been 
urging. 

Anne of Austria and Mazarin were scraping 
the dregs for allies. Madame de Chevreuse was 
the leading spirit among these. She hated 
Condé and his sister, whereas the Coadjutor only 
wanted to be a Cardinal, and hate proved a 
fiercer spur than even the hat. To make sure 
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that he did not give her the slip, she had bound 
him by an ignominious device, making her 
young daughter his mistress and leaving them 
constantly alone together under her own roof. 
Mazarin was sufficiently in the know to joke 
with the Coadjutor about the affair. Still, 
beggars cannot be choosers. The Coadjutor paid 
a famous secret midnight visit to the Queen, 
who awaited him alone in the Oratory. All was 
arranged. The Coadjutor was to get the 
hat; Beaufort eventually the high office of 
Admiral in succession to Vendéme, his father. 
Among other rewards was that of Madame de 
Chevreuse, in cash. One obstacle remained. 
The King’s uncle, Gaston, Duc d’Orléans, was 
Lieutenant-General of the Realm, a great power 
during the regency. He had to be squared and 
then held tight, since he was changeable and 
uncertain of purpose. The squaring proved 
easy. The touchy Gaston was so exasperated 
by the attitude of Monsieur le Prince that he 
agreed to the arrest and broke a solemn pledge 
to warn Condé of any hostile move by the 











Court. Madame de Chevreuse and the Coad- 
jutor kept him up to the mark. 

A Council was summoned for January 18th, 
1650. Longueville was a member and not then 
in Paris, but Mazarin sent him word that 
matters concerning Normandy would be dis- 
cussed. As Princes of the Blood, Condé and his 
younger brother, the Prince de Conti, were 
members de jure. A number of writers of 
memoirs tell us this or that about the scene. 
They include Retz, Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, Madame de Motteville, La Roche- 
foucauld, Brienne, Guy Joly, Claude Joly 
(Guy’s uncle), and the Comte de Tavannes. 
The last-named attempted the brilliant and 
picturesque counterstroke of kidnapping 
Mazarin’s nieces, but the Cardinal was not the 
man to have forgotten them and they were well 
looked after. Mazarin had also taken a pre- 
caution of a typical sort. He had obtained 
Condé’s signature to an order that the Gen- 
darmes of the King’s Guard, the Chevaux- 
légers of the Queen’s, and the Cardinal’s Guard 
should escort a second syndic of the rentiers, a 
dangerous agitator, to prison. Thus the Prince 
would not take alarm at sight of cavalry drawn 
up near the Palais-Royal. 


There is no proof, though a strong suspicion, 
that Mazarin contrived, for the record, another 
stratagem of singular subtlety. There exists a 
letter addressed to him by the Queen in which 
she wrote: “ I have resolved not to follow your 
advice in this matter nor that of anyone else 
who has tried to persuade me to dissimulate 


longer . . . I declare to you then that my final 
and absolute decision is to assure myself of the 
persons of the said princes without further 
delay.” This may be genuine, since the Queen 
was braver than the Cardinal, but the standard 
authority on the period, highly favourable to 
Mazarin, finds it probable that he dictated the 
letter.* 

Condé, relying on the pledge of Gaston 
d’Orléans to warn him of danger, came without 
misgiving. Gaston shammed illness and stayed 
in the Luxembourg. Queen Anne went to bed 
on the same pretext. When the captain of her 
Guard told Condé he was under arrest, the 
Prince did not at first believe him and laughed 


‘ Chéruel: Histoire de France pendant la minorité 
de Louis XIV, Tome iii, pp. 357-9. 


ANNE OF AUSTRIA (1601-1666), Regent of France for 
her son, Louis XIV; portrait by Rubens 


in his face. Condé, Conti, and Longueville were 
hurried down a private stairway and driven to 
the fortress-prison of Vincennes. 

From the seed of this action, roots spread to 
penetrate widely and deeply into the fabric of 
France and ultimately to affect her future 
history. Whether or not the arrest of two 
Princes of the Blood, the elder of whom had 
already immortalized his name, was necessary, 
it was a grave step, which could not fail to shake 
the kingdom. “ Ah, Madame, what have you 
done? They are the children of the royal 
house,” said the grave and courageous bour- 
geois First President of the Parlement, Mathieu 
Molé, to the Queen. Condé was to acknowledge 
that he emerged from prison thirteen months 
later—on the imperious demand of the Parle- 
ment—a chartged man; before his arrest he had 
been strongly opposed to civil war, but he 
returned to freedom ready for desperate 
measures to overthrow the Cardinal. He allied 
himself with the Spanish invaders on the 
frontiers. The bickering of the early Fronde 
was replaced by a savage civil war, involving 
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devastation and suffering incomparably more 
severe. And after the Fronde was dead, Condé 
took refuge in the Spanish Netherlands and 
commanded a Spanish army. The pressure on 
France became so great that Mazarin, despair- 
ing of victory, made the alliance with Cromwell, 
offering Dunkirk as bait, and called in the army 
and navy of the Protectorate to end the war. 

The decision to arrest the Princes resulted 
from a series of events, in all but one of which 
Condé was to blame. Yet the affair of December 
11th, in which he could not have participated 
unless he had campaigned on both sides at once, 
was the most unsettling. It must have exercised 
a strong influence on the decision. 


The final factor is the impression left on the 
boy King’s mind. He missed no single point. 
Sensitive, proud, and determined, Louis XIV 
remembered throughout his life the humilia- 
tions of his youth. They inspired in him the 
belief that the threats to the throne were the 
status of the Princes of the Blood, the power of 
the nobility, and the pretensions of the Parle- 
ment. They encouraged his leaning to absolute 
monarchy. To peer forward one hundred and 
forty years to 1789, and seek to link that year 
with the Affair of December 11th, would be to 
overestimate the latter ludicrously; but it pos- 
sessed a far greater significance than the seem- 
ingly fatuous outbreak foreshadowed. 
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PAUL DE GONDI, Cardinal de Retz (1613-1679), an 
eminent leader of the Fronde, and its chronicler in his 
celebrated Memoirs; after an engraving by Nanteuil 
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LETTERS TO 


A WELLINGTON LETTER? 
GENTLEMEN, 

In May 1942, General Auchinleck, then C.-in-C. 
Middle East Forces, circulated to all officers working 
in Headquarters Offices within his Command what 
purported to be an “ Extract from a letter written by 
the Duke of Wellington from Spain, about 1810, to 
The Secretary of State for War, Lord Bradford.” 
The text of the letter is as follows: 

My Lord, 

If I attempt to answer the mass of futile corre- 
spondence that surrounds me, I should be 
debarred from all serious business of campaigning. 

I must remind your Lordship—for the last 
tume—that so long as I retain an independent 
position, I shall see that no officer under my 
command is debarred by attending to the futile 
drivelling of mere quill driving in your Lordship’s 
Office—from attending to his first duty—which is, 
and always has been so to train the private men 
under his command that they may, without 
question, beat any force opposed to them in the 


eld. 
I am, My Lord, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Wellington. 


The sentiments expressed in this letter were uni- 
versally approved, and it is to be hoped that it had 
some of the effect desired by the C.-in-C. 

It will be seen, however, that the letter has no 
precise date and no addressee, as no Lord Bradford 
has ever been Secretary of State for War. To any- 
one familiar with the Duke’s highly individual style, 
the phraseology does not ring true. Nor is it likely 
that he, most punctilious of men, would have written 
in such terms to the Secretary of State for War. 

The letter has lately been republished in the bio- 
graphy of F. M. Sir Claude Auchinleck by Mr. John 
Connell (page 501). In reply to an enquiry F. M. 
Auchinleck states that his attention was originally 
called to the letter by a member of his Staff, and 
that he did not doubt its authenticity when he 
published it. 

Can any of your readers trace the origin of this 
document ? 

Yours, etc., 
FRANCIS NEEDHAM, 
Librarian, Stratfield Saye House, 
Reading, Berks. 


BIRKENHEAD 
GENTLEMEN, 

For the sake of historical accuracy, the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish in 1882—mentioned in 
Alan Hodge’s review of The Life of F. E. Smith, 
First Earl of Birkenhead—was perpetrated by killers 
wiih knives, not by “ Irish gunmen.” 

These knife-slayers belonged to a microscopic, 
nervy, somewhat ridiculous coterie, a sort of at- 
tenuated Mafia, which called itself The Invincibles. 
They had moved away from the traditional line of 
resistance to British occupation of Ireland and the 
result was they were foredoomed to historical and 
popular failure. The knifing of Frederick Cavendish 
was a blundering, bungled horror; and the publicity 
about it gave The Invincibles a significance they 
never possessed. Further status was given to them 


THE EDITORS 


when the Irish parliamentary leader Parnell was tied 
in with the Cavendish assassination by yet another 
blunder, this time perpetrated by The Times when it 
printed a series of letters over Parnell’s signature 
which turned out to be forgeries. 
Yours, etc., 
PeTrRA CRIST, 
Stevenage, Herts. 


LORD CROMER 
GENTLEMEN, 

In his article on Lord Cromer, Mr. John Raymond 
says that Baring was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir 
Henry Storks, the High Commissioner in Corfu, 
at the age of twenty-one. 

In the first volume of Rambling Recollections, 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolfe says that, when 
Lieutenant Baring arrived in Corfu, the accounts of 
the Artillery mess were in a state of considerable dis- 
order. Sir Henry says that Baring founded his 
administrative reputation on the way in which he 
set these accounts in order. 

Baring is by no means the only Empire builder 
to have started his career by putting a set of accounts 
in order. Another Empire-builder—though an 
Empire of a different sort—Sir Henry Deterding 
founded his reputation in the Dutch East Indies in 
the same way. Baring’s Empire has gone; Deterding’s 
is still with us in the form of Royal Dutch Shell. 
There are many parallels in the careers of these two 
men. Perhaps they reveal some of the reasons why 
Empires rise and fall. 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. CLANcHy, 
Mortimer, Berks. 
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The Liberator of South America, SIMON BOLIVAR 

(1783-1830); portrait by José Gil de Castro, which 
Bolivar considered to be “* the greatest likeness” 
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In 1810 Caracas, Buenos Aires, and other 
South American towns rejected the authority 
of Joseph Bonaparte, whom Napoleon had 
placed on the throne of Spain. Therefore, 
several of the South American countries are 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of their 
independence in 1960. In fact, the events 
of 1810 marked only the beginnings of the 
struggle. After the downfall of Napoleon, 
the restored Spanish monarchy tried des- 
perately to prevent the breaking up of its 
Empire. During the ensuing wars, many 
British adventurers were active in the in- 
surgent forces led by Simén Bolivar and 
José de San Martin. 


By GEORGE PENDLE 


of the British army and navy was demo- 

bilized. Thousands of officers and men were 
thrown out of work. It was a time of economic 
crisis and unemployment. When, in 1817, a 
Venezuelan agent opened an office in London 
for the enrolment of volunteers to fight under 
Simén Bolivar for his country’s liberation from 
Spanish rule, he was approached by a throng of 
eager applicants. And over-stocked merchants 
gladly shipped their surplus war material to the 
West Indies, for sale to the mainland. 

One officer, G. L. Chesterton, having 
received his congé from the British army “ upon 
a scanty modicum of half pay,” had been look- 
ing around on all sides for a suitable occupation, 
when he met in the Strand a military friend 
who grasped his hand and exclaimed: “‘ Now, 
my boy, for South America, flags, banners, 
glory, and riches! ””! Such were the sentiments 
of the majority of volunteers. Many had sym- 


[: THE YEARS AFTER WATERLOO, a great part 


‘George Laval Chesterton, Peace, War, & 
Adventure, London, Longmans, 1853, Vol. II, p. 23. 





pathy for the South Americans, who were 
represented as being oppressed by Spain— 
Britain’s traditional European enemy. And 
some were glad of the opportunity to visit the 
lands that Humboldt had described in his 
famous book. But the principal motive was to 
get rich quick. 

G. Hippisley, a half-pay cavalry lieutenant, 
was the first to accept the terms offered by the 
Venezuelan agent. He was given the rank of 
colonel and entrusted with the organizing of a 
regiment of hussars. Volunteers were pro- 
moted one grade above that which they had 
held—or said they had held—in Britain, with 
the corresponding increase in pay. They were 
promised generous compensation if they should 
be incapacitated by wounds. And a firm of con- 
tractors was engaged to provide clothing, 
saddlery, and arms. More colonels were soon 
appointed to raise additional regiments, and 
there was keen competition among them in the 
choice of uniforms—which they seem to have 
designed for the ballroom rather than to with- 
stand “a tropical sun or the waters of the 
Orinoco.”2 For his own hussars, Colonel 
Hippisley decreed a dark green uniform, with 
gold lace around the scarlet collar and cuff and 


down the side of the trousers; an ornamented 
Austrian knot on the arm; gold epaulettes; 
a laced girdle for the waist; a blue camlet cloak, 
lined with red baize; and a shako.?* 

Departure for Venezuela had to be post- 


poned time after time. The transport ships 
were not ready. The contractors for the uni- 
forms had grown uneasy and demanded further 
guarantees. While the officers were waiting, 
they attended farewell dinner parties and 
squabbled over seniority. 

One who was most assiduous in advancing 
his own interests was Captain James T. 
English, who claimed to have been a lieutenant 
in the Dragoons, though it seems more likely 
that he was a clerk in the commissariat.* When 


2 Alfred Hasbrouck, Foreign Legionaries in the 
Liberation of Spanish South America, Columbia 
University Press, 1928, p. $1. 

°G. Hippisley, Narrative of the Expedition to the 
Rivers Orinoco and Apure, London, Murray, 1819, 
pp. 12-13. 

* Recollections of a Service of Three Years during 
the War of Extermination, by an Officer of the 
Colombian Navy, London, Hunt & Clarke, 1828, 
Vol. I, p. 6. 


the vessel that was to carry Hippisley’s hussars 
was at last ready to sail, it was discovered that 
the person entrusted with the duty of stocking 
the officers’ mess had embezzled the funds. 
Hippisley thereupon promoted English to the 
rank of major, and “ Major E. went to work 
immediately,” soon persuading a friend of his 
to come to the rescue. Thus “ twelve dozen of 
good old port and ten dozen of white wine was 
sent on board. The pigs had been received; the 
poultry came on board, in consequence of the 
major’s exertions,” and, of course, everyone was 
delighted. English’s friend even provided the 
mess with “a crate of crockery-ware for table 
service.””® 

The expedition’s five little ships left the 
Thames in December 1817. Hippisley’s com- 
pany quarrelled, drank, and were insubordinate. 
But English set such a good example that he 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel during the 
voyage. 

Venezuela was a disillusionment indeed. 
When Hippisley and his companions, greatly 
reduced in number by desertions that had 
occurred in the West Indies, finally reached 
the delta of the Orincco and made their way 
two hundred and fifty miles upstream to 
Bolivar’s riverside capital of Angostura,® they 
found that the Liberator’s treasury was empty ; 
the heat and the insects were unbearable; the 
living quarters quite unfit for British subjects; 
and rations scarce. One after another they col- 
lapsed with yellow fever and other tropical 
diseases. 

Hippisley was then instructed to proceed 
even farther upstream, conveying the remnants 
of his force to San Fernando, on the River 
Apure. They went in large canoes. In one of 
these boats were several officers and n.c.o.’s, 
nine trumpeters, and four of the British women 
who had come from England with the men. 
“* The quarter-master had his wife on board the 
canoe, and their daughter (a girl of eighteen 
years of age, lying dangerously ill of the fever), 
whom I allowed to accompany us, as her dis- 
tressed parents had no place to leave her in 
Angostura.”’’ 


When they arrived at San Fernando, the 


5 Hippisley, op. cit., pp. 67-70. 
* Angostura is now the town of Ciudad Bolivar. 
* Hippisley, op. cit., pp. 327-8. 





town was in a state of chaos. Bolivar’s troops 
had been defeated by the Spaniards and were in 
flight. Hippisley completely lost control of his 
followers. Officers and men alike, having ran- 
sacked the place for rum, became drunk and 
mutinous. Hippisley straight away escaped 
downstream to Angostura, where he wrote a 
series of petty, complaining letters to Bolivar 
(whose replies were stern, but dignified), and 
then he resigned. On his return to England he 
did everything in his power to discredit the 
Venezuelan cause. 

The wily James T. English had avoided these 
uncomfortable and dangerous events. Some 
weeks before Hippisley’s entry into the Orinoco, 
English had travelled more rapidly ahead, to 
deliver letters of introduction personally to 
Bolivar, who thereupon promoted him to the 
rank of colonel. Colonel English, we may 
assume, had soon seen enough of the Orinoco, 
so he persuaded Bolivar to send him back to the 
West Indies to round up such British deserters 
and stranded volunteers as might be willing to 
be shipped to Angostura. Shortly afterwards 


English contrived to have his mission extended: 
after visiting the West Indies he was to go to 
London to recruit as many more volunteers as 





















































































he could. He would receive {50 sterling for 
every man whom he landed in South America, 
and would be promoted to brigadier general for 
his services. 

Chesterton was one of those who then called 
upon English at his London address. ‘‘ Colonel 
English (he wrote) was a man of medium stature 
with a swarthy complexion, black hair, whiskers, 
and mustachios, and was a person who could 
assume either a most forbidding or inviting 
demeanour. . . . He proceeded to dilate upon 
the prospective advantages of the service, and 
the beauty and fertility of the land of promise.” 
Chesterton was duly enrolled, with the com- 
mission of lieutenant, and was forthwith 
required to subscribe {10 for the band and 
colours.* Recruits were even more plentiful in 
1818 than in 1817, and English had little 
difficulty in enlisting some 1,200 men of all 
ranks. They were named the British Legion, 
and they sailed in a number of contingents. It 
is estimated that when the last of them reached 
Venezuela in 1819, this must have brought to 
more than §,000 the total British volunteers 
transported to the country during the three 
years. (Of course, there were constant and 
heavy losses, and the volunteers never fought as 
one body but were scattered in little groups over 
a wide area.) 

Long before he embarked, Chesterton had 
misgivings about Colonel English and the whole 
venture—though he evidently had a high 
opinion of Mrs. English, who accompanied her 
husband on the voyage. “A very pretty and 
interesting woman,” he described her.'° 

Margarita Island"! was designated the British 
Legion’s rendezvous, where Brigadier-General 
English (as he now became) was to place him- 
self and his men under the command of one of 
Bolivar’s most faithful Venezuelan officers, 
General Urdaneta. The Legion were disgusted 
with their reception on the island. No pay was 
forthcoming, and the living conditions were 
similar to those which Hippisley had encoun- 


* Ibid., p. 428. 

* Chesterton, op. cit., II, pp. 27-29. 

1° Tbid., Il, p. 38. 

'! Margarita Island nowadays is a popular week- 
end and holiday resort, because of its beaches. There 
are frequent air services from Caracas. The weaving 
of hammocks (mentioned by Chesterton) is still one 
of the local occupations. 


The young and handsome widow of General English, 
who made her home in South America 
By courtesy of Mr. and Mr 
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tered at Angostura. The officers felt that they 
had been lured to South America under false 
pretences, so they signed a protest to General 
English. He delivered an ill-tempered reply, 
that in future he would treat such acts of in- 
subordination with the utmost severity. Hos- 
tility towards him was increased by the rumour 
that he had undertaken to export mules in the 
a that had brought the Legion, and 
that he Was to receive commission on their sale 
in Britain. 

The continuous complaints of the British 
about their pay and their discomforts irritated 
General Urdaneta. What had they expected, 
when they volunteered to fight on the side of 
colonial insurgents in the tropics? In any case, 
Bolivar had shown favouritism towards these 
foreigners which aroused jealousy among the 
Venezuelans. In the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that an expedition to the mainland 
under Urdaneta and English was a muddled 
failure. They disembarked at Cumana, a 
Spanish stronghold which the hungry troops 
hoped to capture and plunder without delay. 
It was soon known that instead of attacking 
Cumana, Urdaneta planned to march his forces 
inland. The anonymous author of the Recol- 
lections of a Service, who was present, wrote the 
clearest account of what ensued. The senior 
British officers went to remonstrate with 
Urdaneta, assuring him that if he persisted in 
his intention of marching away, leaving 
Cumana untouched, the men would mutiny. 


“After a lengthened consultation, he most 
reluctantly consented to an attack upon Cumana; 
but positively declined giving any directions him- 
self. ‘ If it is to be done,’ said he, ‘ it must rest 
upon yourself, General English.” This was nearly 


as bad as a direct refusal, as English relished 


fighting very little. . . . He was on the point of 
abandoning the attempt, when his staff interfered 
and urged him to bear the onus for once. At 
length, with a doleful countenance, he agreed.’’!” 


The advance was made the next morning, in 
August 1819, and was received with fierce fire 
from the Spanish defenders. After suffering 
many casualties, the attackers were beginning 
to scale the walls when they heard the bugles 
sounding a retreat. The command to descend 
and withdraw was sounded a second, and then 


12 Recollections, 1, 114-115. 
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The wily JAMES T. ENGLISH, who played a conspicuous 
but ungloried part, rising to be a General in Bolivar’s 


forces 


a third time, whereupon it was obeyed and the 
assault was abandoned. The retreat had been 
ordered by Urdaneta, who had suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene to announce that further 
loss of life must be prevented. The author of 
the Recollections added a fair comment: 

“The survivors of this unfortunate affair felt 
deeply that their brave comrades had been use- 
lessly martyred; and as General English had been 
allowed the sole control on the occasion, he was 


naturally, although erroneously, supposed to be 
the cause of our recall.”’"* 


Chesterton, also, took part in the action at 
Cumanda, and during the following night— 
when a sortie from the fort was expected—he 
was in charge of a forward observation post. 

“One of the men of the picquet (Chesterton 


wrote) had been followed from England by his 
wife, who had adhered to him through every 


‘3 Ibid., 1, 122. 











In the wilds of Venezuela, where Simon Bolivar launched his 
revolt against Spain, a traveller defends himself against an attack 
by a jaguar 


vicissitude, and had now accompanied him to this 
most dangerous post. I planted my sentries, and 
allowed the remainder of the party to lie down; 
and there this faithful creature reposed beside her 
husband, and when it became his turn to patrol, 
she arose, and patiently watched his move- 
ments.”’'* 


General English sailed back to Margarita 
Island, where he died shortly after—of remorse, 
it was said; but more probably of yellow fever. 

So the early adventurers and the complainers 
were gradually disappearing. Hippisley had 
returned to England long ago—his book was 
published in London in 1819. English was 
dead. Chesterton was to resign his commission 
in December 1819—on the homeward voyage 
he was captured by the Spaniards and found 
them much more congenial than the Vene- 
zuelans, to whom he had sworn allegiance. 
Who remained ? 

Among many others who had claims on the 
government, Mrs. English arrived in 1821 at 
Cucuta, the capital of Bolivar’s new state of 


14 Chesterton, op. cit., II, p. 90. 
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Gran Colombia. There are several versions 
of her experiences in that town. The author of 
the Recollections (who was in Cucuta on a 
similar errand) reported that the Vice-President, 
General Narifio, 


** prevailed upon her, under the pretence of com- 
miserating her unprotected situation, to remove 
to his house, and being a man considerably 
advanced in years, she consented; but he had no 
sooner got her there than he made overtures to 
her of the basest description, and finding that she 
persisted in refusing them, turned her into the 
streets at midnight with brutal violence.’’'’ 


A Frenchman, General Ducoudray Holstein, 
told a different story. This one-time chief of 
staff of Bolivar later wrote so viciously about 
the Liberator, that we are inclined to consider 
him untrustworthy in every way; but his des- 
cription of the incident at Cucuta cannot be far 
from the truth: 


“After the death of General English, his 
young and handsome widow went to Cucuta to 
receive from Congress the arrears of pay due to 


© Recollections, U1, p. 160. 





her husband, and a pension for herself. Some 
evil-minded persons spread a report that she was 
not the lawful wife of the General; and the Vice- 
President, Narifo, called on her, with witnesses 
and an interpreter, in order to ascertain the fact. 
When the interpreter had explained to her the 
motives of Narifio’s visit, she was shocked, and 
spoke to him in such a manner that he felt deeply 
ashamed of his commission, which he certainly 
ought never to have accepted.” 


When General D’Evereux (a plausible Irish- 
man) heard of this interview, he immediately 
wrote a letter to Narifio, certifying that the lady 
had indeed been married to the General. Still 
Congress made objections and raised difficul- 
ties. So D’Evereux challenged Narifio to a 


duel. The Vice-President retaliated by throw- 
ing him into gaol. 


“‘ As soon as President Bolivar was acquainted 
with the injustice done to D’Evereux, he appointed 
him a major-general and ordered the widow of 
General English to be paid.’’'* 


'®H. L. V. Ducoudray Holstein, Memoirs of 
Simén Bolivar, London, Colburn & Bentley, 1830, 
II, pp. 87-88. 


Crossing the Andes; a view of the pass from Honda 


Bolivar’s finances had improved since the 
capture of the Spanish treasure in Bogota 
(August 1819). He had always wished to treat 
the foreign legionaries fairly, and it was now 
easier for him to do so.'? Hundreds of British 
volunteers had won his admiration and grati- 
tude. With time, they had learned to under- 
stand and appreciate the local people, and to 
adapt themselves to local conditions. They took 
part in the historic march across the Andes, and 
they fought courageously in important battles. 
Many of them settled permanently in South 
America. Mrs. English was one of the British 
who made their home there. She proved her- 
self an able business woman and, as Mrs. 
Greenup (for she re-married), she became a 
highly respected figure in Colombia. 

After the resignation of San Martin in 1822, 
Bolivar took charge of the armies with which 
that Argentine hero had liberated Chile and 


‘7 Cf. The Present State of Colombia, by an Officer, 
London, Murray, 1827, p. 115. 
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Lima. Bolivar was well aware that one of San 
Martin’s most competent and worthy officers 
was an Englishman, General William Miller. 
He wrote to Miller: ““ My dear General: For a 
long time I have desired to know you personally, 
for your services have assured you the gratitude 
of every American who is a lover of liberty and 
merit. . .”'8 Miller acquitted himself as 
splendidly under Bolivar as previously under 


** John Miller, Memoirs of General Miller, 
London, Longman, 2nd ed., 1829, p. 103. 


San Martin. He _ was 
honours.!® 

During those few years, Bolivar had em- 
ployed an immense variety of Englishmen, 
Scots, and Irish—weak and strong, drunk and 
sober. There were countless disappointments ; 
but in the end the unreliable individuals had 
been eliminated, and only the stalwarts 
remained. 


showered with 


1* For a summary of Miller’s career, see Dictionary 
of National Biography. 





John Miller Memoirs of General Miller 1829 


“* Assured of the gratitude of every American who is a lover of liberty ”’; 
GENERAL WILLIAM MILLER (1795-1861), commander under San Martin 
and Bolivar in Chile and Peru 
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THE GLOBAL STATESMAN 
By George Gretton 


memoirs, Full Circle’, has reminded us how 

deeply controversial a subject the Suez 
crisis still is. As we might have guessed, those 
critics who were “ anti-Suez ” remain anti, and 
those who were pro remain pro. There is some 
danger that this re-opening of old wounds may 
obscure the real issues of critical comment: 
what is the value of Sir Anthony’s book as a 
contribution to the history of our times? and 
what light does it throw on the last stage of the 
author’s career as a statesman ? 

The first of these questions can be answered 
very simply. No one who wants to understand 
the complex political history of the world in the 
past decade can afford to neglect this book. It 
will be read, re-read and drawn upon. Certainly, 
no statesman directing the affairs of a great 
power in modern times has produced so fully 
documented an account of his office so soon 
after leaving it. Eden’s book contains more 
original material than is likely to be found in 
any other single source for many years to come, 
and it derives immense interest from being also 
a commentary on those events by one of the 
most influential architects of them. Sir Anthony 
Eden would not claim to be a Gibbon or a 
Churchill, but his narrative is lucid and concise, 
with moments of illumination and touches of 
laconic humour. In the midst of a close account 
of the complexities of the Indo-Chinese troubles, 
the author can refer to the improbable entourage 
of the King of Cambodia as including “ two 
brigands happily named Oum and Ouch.” 

When we come to consider the book from its 
other aspect, as a critique of the author’s own 
work, it is more open to controversy. Few will 
claim that the Suez operation was anything but 
a failure: the author goes no farther than to 
declare that as a short-term emergency operation 
it succeeded. As a longer-term operation, it was 
part of a continuing action of which, Sir Anthony 
says, “‘ the outcome is uncertain.” To apportion 
responsibility for the failure is not yet possible, 
and is irrelevant to judging the importance of 
the book. The Suez chapters, although they 
form about a quarter of the text, describe only 
one out of eight major problems or crises with 
which Eden had to deal in the five years covered 
by his book. 

Of the other seven, one was internal—the 
inflationary situation in Britain in the latter part 
of 1955; the rest were international. One valid 
criticism of the book is that so little space is 
given to home affairs: little is said about the 
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1 Full Circle, The Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden, 
K.G., P.C., M.c. 619 pp. (Cassell. 355.) 


political difficulties that Eden encountered at 
Westminster. This may reflect a certain un- 
balance in the author’s interest: on the other 
hand, during the whole period, international 
crises were endemic, and it could be argued that 
his handling of them has eased the burden on 
his successor. Certainly, in all these crises he 
played a major and successful part. It was 
largely due to him that, one after another, these 
greater or smaller threats to world peace were 
removed. Within the five years covered by his 
volume, the Korean war was ended; the Euro- 
pean Defence Community was set up; the 
dangerous and intransigent problem of Indo- 
China was solved; the long-standing and equally 
intransigent Trieste question was settled; Anglo- 
Iranian relations were restored; and, again 
largely through Eden’s personal initiative and 
skilful diplomacy, the first real relaxation of 
tension was achieved in East-West relations. 
This included, incidentally, the signing of the 
Austrian State Treaty. All this adds up to a 
formidable diplomatic achievement. If it is true, 
as some of Eden’s severest critics assert, that 
Britain is no longer, and should no longer 
pretend to be, a Great Power, then it becomes 
almost incredible. 

One further point is easily overlooked: it is 
dismissed in a mere aside in Sir Anthony’s 
narrative. In the middle of this intense activity, 
he had to undergo three major operations and it 
was not much short of a miracle that he survived 
them. If Dr. Cattell had not happened to be in 
London just after the second operation, this 
book would never have been written, and the 
world might wear a different and less encourag- 
ing face today. 

Of Eden’s many achievements, the restora- 
tion of peace in Indo-China was perhaps the 
most brilliant. His chapters V and VI, which 
give a lucid account of this dangerous episode, 
are a model of historical narrative. They show 
Eden’s clarity of vision and his immense grasp 


of detail. ‘“*‘ As its name implies,” he writes, 
“Indo-China is the meeting-place of two 
civilizations. . . . The line of demarcation has 


ebbed and flowed; the political reality has not 
changed.” The present state of Indo-Chinese 
relations underlines this judgment. Through- 
out the tortuous story of the clashes and 
manoeuvrings of communist, anti-communist, 
nationalist, French, American and Chinese 
forces and influences, this thread persists, and it 
explains why Eden could not see eye to eye with 
Dulles at many points—in particular the 
divergences in their attitudes to India. It is 
equally clear that Eden, with his quicker intel- 
ligence and longer diplomatic experience, was 


(continued on page 28 3) 
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ENLIGHTENMENT FRUSTRATED 
IN SEARCH OF HUMANITY : THE ROLE OF THE ENLIGHTEN- 

MENT IN MODERN HISTORY. By A. Cobban, 254 pp. 

(Cape. 32s.) 

“ Progress is not a law of nature. The ground 
gained by one generation may be lost by the next.” 
Thus H. A. L. Fisher, the disillusioned liberal. 
The Russian trials of the 1930’s, Auschwitz, Hiro- 
shima, torture in Algeria—in all these horrors, 
Professor Cobban sees, not just behaviour failing to 
live up to the standards postulated by Locke, Voltaire 
or Diderot, but an “ethical recession from the 
standards of the Enlightenment.” It seems to 
Professor Cobban significant that twentieth-century 
frightfulness has been accompanied by the decline 
of political theorizing. It is his avowed intention, 
therefore, in this loosely-constructed book, to plead 
against T. D. Weldon for the revival of political 
theory, the revival, that is, of “‘ rational and ethical 
discussion of the ends of society” because “ the 
effective stimulus to social morality . . . can only 
[sic] come directly from developments of the ethical 
judgement such as took place in the Enlightenment.” 
Unlike Professor Talmon, with his latter-day 
“ C'est la faute a Rousseau,” Professor Cobban looks 
at this Enlightenment and finds it good. And as 

“the Western democracies have been living on the 
achievements of the Enlightenment {and on its] 
stock of basic political ideas ”—no original political 
thinking having been done since then—he under- 
takes to analyse the content of this all-important 
movement. 





THE GLOBAL STATESMAN—continued 


usually a move or two ahead of Dulles in his assess- 
ment of the situation. Eden discouraged American 
intervention in Indo-China because he believed 
that it could not be effective and might lead to world 
war: the wrong war against the wrong man in the 
wrong place, he calls it. “‘ Sir Winston and I,” he 
writes, “both thought our aim should be to 
strengthen the negotiating position of the French at 
Geneva, and we did not consider that this would be 
achieved by hasty and limited military action.” 
These are the words of a subtle, experienced and 
clear-sighted diplomatist, and events proved Eden 
right. 

The question remains, why, after all these out- 
standing successes, did Eden fail at Suez? He 
explains, or indicates, a number of causes: the 
friction engendered in his relations with Dulles, for 
instance, and his own impatience with people who 
could not grasp things so quickly and clearly as 
himself. But there is a deeper factor. All Sir 
Anthony’s successes had one thing in common: in 
them he sought some international agreement that 
was achieved and subsequently observed. Suez 
stemmed from the breach of an international agree- 
ment, and this may explain the intensity of his 
reaction. All his life, he had worked for the rule of 
law among nations. He believed in the League of 
Nations and the United Nations Organization in this 
sense, and not as a lobby for national interests; and 
he was in the forefront of the stand against Mussolini 
and Hitler. In the light of this experience, it was 
more difficult for him than for anyone else to tolerate 
an act of international brigandage. If he had felt less 
strongly about it, he might have played his cards 
more skilfully—or more cynically—and the outcome 
might have been very different. 
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As readers of chapter 4 in volume VII of the New 
Cambridge Modern History will already have surmised, 
Professor Cobban’s special hero is Locke. There is 
the Locke who established the liberal principles of 
government. (And with what force! “‘ The Natural 
Law school of thought itself, with Grotius assimi- 
lating the rights of property to government, and 
Pufendorf preserving the forms of the natural law— 
social contract pattern but abandoning the right of 
resistance, seemed to be moving towards a justi- 
fication of absolute sovereignty. To set against these 
great names of European political thought there was 
only the translation of Locke’s Second Treatise into 
French, but it was enough.”) There is the Locke 
who campaigned for toleration (albeit like Rousseau— 
with exceptions). There is, pre-eminently, the Locke 
who by his “ sensationalist psychology ”’ led “ the 
eighteenth century [to reject] all metaphysical 
systems in favour of empiricism ”’ and who by his 
pleasure-pain principle laid the foundations of 
utilitarianism. For utilitarianism and empiricism, 
rather than Cartesian rationalism, lay at the heart of 
the Enlightenment. 

Nine short chapters are devoted to the “* founda- 
tions ” of this Enlightenment and seven more to the 
Enlightenment _ itself. These latter essays are 
especially brief—only two of them run to more than 
eight pages. It is not always easy to tell where we 
are being led, so fragmentary is the treatment. And 
certain phrases, often repeated, remind one of the 
dangers inherent in a certain kind of intellectual 
history—*‘ one of the most influential,” “‘ two names 
that stand out in this field,” “ it remains to mention,” 
“the greatest name.” Nor is the style an unfailing 
aid to clarity: “‘ Already, in the later years of Louis 
XIV, there were signs that scepticism was dropping 
its corrosive acid, in a few secret cénacles, even on 
the ideology of the roi soleil, though the only serious, 
if underground, opposition that existed in France 
was a little aristocratic group known, because it 
looked for reform to the heir to the throne, as the 
Duke of Burgundy’s faction.” 

What, then, went wrong ? Why did the Enlighten- 
ment not spread, sweetening the whole world with 
its humanity? The enemy was (and is) “ totali- 
tarian democracy,” that identification of the govern- 
ment with the people, belief in which “ makes any 
constitutional device for attempting to control or 
limit government unnecessary and_ irrelevant.’ 
Whence emerged this monster? From amid the 
wars of the French Revolution, wars fought in the 
defence of that most dangerous concept, “ popular 
or national sovereignty.”” And whence came that 
concept ? Not from the Enlightenment (so much for 
Professor Talmon) but from Sieyés and the idea of 
the nation state. Democracy and nationalism were, 
thus, “‘ major causes of the decay of the ideals of the 
Enlightenment.” The former concept, it appears 
from Professor Cobban’s brief investigation, seems 
suddenly to have emerged without a long (or at least 
a recent) intellectual ancestry: while the latter was 
born of facts and deeds rather than ideas. By all 
means let us have more “ rational and ethical dis- 
cussion of the ends of society” (and perhaps, even 
more important, of the means by which these ends 
should be realized). But after the tale told here of 
the way in which the Enlightenment was frustrated 
Professor Cobban should not be disappointed if we 
do not place too much reliance, too much trusting 
faith, in the power of naked ideas. Maurice Hutt. 
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SCIENTIST OF STATE 


FRANCIS BACON: THE FIRST STATESMAN OF SCIENCE. 
By J. G. Crowther, 362 pp. (Cresset Press. 35s. 
Mr. Crowther, with an eye on the four hundredth 

anniversary of the birth of Francis Bacon, has paid 
homage in a considerable volume to his name. Bacon 
is deemed the greatest prophet of the modern world, 
the first and foremost statesman of science. By this 
title Mr. Crowther does not mean the office and duties 
of a present Minister in charge of Science. He 
means something nearer the position of the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.; indeed, 
he maintains that the most complete realization of 
Bacon’s aims, so far, is to be found in the new socialist 
states, where science is pursued according to a 
comprehensive plan. Earlier descriptions of Bacon’s 
main purpose have been mistaken. They have 
narrowed his conception of a universal re-organiza- 
tion of society in the light of scientific knowledge to 
the notion of a body within the social order, such as 
the Royal Society, which promotes inquiry in special 
fields. The primary conception of Bacon, from which 
he lapsed later into the capitalist programme of the 
development of science for use and profit, looks 
forward to the socialist society of the future. This 
favourable interpretation of his proposals is extended 
to the famous inductive method, which is considered 
to be superior to that of Galileo, for it is a method of 
research that attempts a complete explanation of all 
nature instead of advancing by steps in many 
directions. 

Bacon is one of those conveniently great writers 
who can be cited on behalf of every creed, from 
pragmatism to logical positivism, but Mr. Crowther’s 
picture of him is hardly congruous with his un- 
compromising support of the King’s prerogative. 
As for preferring the method of “ true and legitimate 
induction” to the combination of experiment and 
mathematics initiated by Galileo, Mr. Crowther is 
turning his back on the history of science. The 
account of his doctrines, given in long abstracts of 
his own words, is arranged in an interesting way, yet 
there is no attempt to place him in his intellectual 
context nor any endeavour to weigh his merits and 
his defects. On the contrary, Mr. Crowther supposes 
his thoughts on natural philosophy to be the germs 
of many of the recent achievements of science, 
relativity, quantum theory, and others. He founded 
modern semantics, but he is also the forerunner of 
Hegel, Marx and Engels. After such claims it is 
comforting to learn that this phoenix often failed to 
escape from the scientific ignorance of his time. 
Mr. Crowther’s method of combining literal reporting 
with extravagant claims does not succeed in provid- 
ing a reasonable account of Bacon’s philosophy. 

The second part of the book describes in some 
detail Bacon’s career from the formative years at 
Grays Inn and in Parliament to the tragic disgrace of 
1621. The narrative is presented in a bald style and 
in short paragraphs, in the fashion of French fiction. 
No new material is offered; the author, in fact, relies 
closely upon Spedding and Gardiner. The story is 
free of the horrified judgments of some earlier bio- 
graphers, but the prosaic record demands some 
further discussion. Mr. Crowther does offer a 
defence of Bacon in relation to the affair of Essex, 
whom he oddly says would have been a fascist today; 
but the defence consists in pointing out that the Ear! 
was a stupid man and that Bacon was therefore right 
to desert him. Occasionally there are remarks that 
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take Bacon out of his circumstances, such as the 
assertion that he became involved “in a deep 
struggle for the protection of democratic rights.” 

And there are a few unusual opinions, such as the 
opinion that he was potentially a greater lawyer than 
Coke. In spite of the veneration that he accords to 
Bacon, Mr. Crowther is ready to admit that his 
behaviour was often naive, swinging from blunt 
frankness to transparent dissimulation. A fresh 
attempt to understand his hybrid character is not to 
be found in these pages. Yet with all its limitations 
this volume on Francis Bacon supplies the reader 
with a solid and painstaking record of his life and 


doctrine. 
M. H. Carré. 


THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


—. CRISIS AND CHANGE IN ENGLAND, 1600- 
1642. By B. E. Supple, 276 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press. 42s.) 

This is an austere monegrents, written with few 
concessions to the reader. Its subject matter— 
economic fluctuations and monetary controversies— 
is highly technical, and of immediate interest only 
to specialists. Nev ertheless, Professor Supple’s book 
is of considerable general importance, since the 
detail which he analyses throws light on a long-term 
revolution in the English economy. In 1600 English 
exports were dominated by a single item—heavy 
cloths, sent by the Merchant Adventurers to the 
Baltic and German markets. A falling off in demand 
for this commodity, such as occurred in the early 
sixteen-twenties, was catastrophic for the whole of 
English economic life. By 1700 the economy was 
enormously more diversified. Re-exports from the 
colonies—sugar, tobacco, cottons—now played a 
large part, and England’s industrial exports were 
now also far more varied. Not only had cloth lost its 
old predominance, but within the clothing industry 
the primacy of heavy cloths exported to northern 
markets had also gone. The English economy could 
no longer be thrown into crisis by the loss of a single 
market. In the early seventeenth century the policy 
of the big monopoly trading companies, which the 
government protected, aimed at restricting exports 
while maintaining high quality, high prices and 
monopoly profits; by the end of the century govern- 
ment and company control had gone, and the aim 
had become mass sales of cheap commodities. 

This conception of a seventeenth-century com- 
mercial revolution, which owes much to the work of 
Professor Fisher, Mr. Ralph Davis of Hull and Mr. 
Coleman, underlies Professor Supple’s work. His 
main contribution is to analyse the beginnings of the 
revolution. Clearly the decisive period was the 
interregnum. It was then that commercial interests 
first won a primacy in the formation of English 
policies which they retained after 1660; that the 
Navigation Acts steered English trade into new 
directions, and that a vast fleet was built and used to 
implement this policy. But Professor Supple shows 
how the policy began to form in men’s minds at an 
earlier date, in the disastrous crisis of the early 
*twenties. It linked up (though Professor Supple 
only hints at this) with the political struggle against 
the Stuart monarchy. 

The crisis of the *twenties was caused by a falling 
off in demand for expensive English cloths in the 
Baltic and German markets. (The ultimate cause of 
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Quick Look at 
a Profile 


PROFILE is . . . what? An outline. That side-on 
Av of a face that can reveal so much: the weak 

chin, the determined mouth, the insolent eyebrow, 
the insecure Adam's apple. It is a sound instinct that 
applies the word to a newspaper article that is a por- 
trait in words—a revealing view of someone worth 
knowing (or at any rate worth knowing about). For 
many people in this country a profile in this sense 
means an Observer profile. 

These Observer Profiles are now famous. There is 
one almost every Sunday, with only an occasional 
break. And, when those rare breaks occur, there are 
disappointed readers everywhere, for to meet a 
celebrity via a Profile can have advantages even over 
meeting him face to face: it is less risky, perhaps more 
amusing, almost certainly more informative. 

The Observer started this remarkable series back in 
the mid-war years, in 1942, when newsprint was so 
scarce and crowded that no feature rated more than a 
half-column with a one-line head. It was one of the in- 
novations of the issue of March that year which 
announced the retirement (after 34 years as editor) of 
the fabulous J. L. Garvin. The Profile, therefore, is a 
post-Garvin phenomenon, a signpost of the latterday 
Observer. 

Very early the characteristic variety and acuteness 
made their appearance. A biting picture of th: dis- 
credited Pierre Laval followed a friendly assessment 
of Archbishop Temple. Amongst other early subjects 
were Gandhi, Molotov, ‘Lord Louis’ Mountbatten. 

Who are latest in this ever-lengthening portrait- 
gallery? This year they have been as varied and re- 
vealing as ever they were. Balenciaga (“He never sees a 
customer except by accident™). Lady Albemarle, of the 
Albemarle Report. Ernest Marples (“Some think him 
intolerably cocky... . He is the kind of Chinese cracker 
every party needs”). Sir Solly Zuckerman, the newly 
appointed Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Defence. ... 

Who will The Observer ‘profile’ next Sunday? You 
may well ask. 


J.B.L. 
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this may lie in the reimposition of serfdom in the 
Baltic countries.) The crisis in England was ag- 
gravated by the foolish royal intervention in the 
clothing industry by the Cokayne Project of 1614-16. 
Meanwhile, exports of the New Draperies—lighter, 
cheaper cloths, exported mainly to the Mediter- 
ranean area, but also to the old Baltic and German 
markets—were expanding. The New Draperies were 
produced in conditions of freedom from government 
and company regulation, and this had much to do 
with their cheapness and adaptability to market 
demand. Parliament—always the spokesman of the 
free-trading outports—had successfully prevented 
the formation of regulated companies to trade to 
Spain or France. The New Draperies presaged the 
more competitively produced exports of the later 
seventeenth century. 

But the new economy made new demands on the 
state. The Merchant Adventurers Company had 
not only regulated trade; it had also protected traders. 
The unorganized exporters of the New Draperies 
looked to the state for protection. James I and 
Charles I failed even to clear the English Channel of 
pirates, let alone police the Mediterranean. A solitary 
English fleet paid a brief visit there in 1622. It was 
not till the sixteen-fifties that Blake’s fleet estab- 
lished a permanent convoy system and protected 
English traders in the Mediterranean; while Crom- 
well’s army reduced and annexed the pirate strong- 
hold of Dunkirk. Thus the policies of the inter- 
regnum and after were foreshadowed in the economic 
developments of the early decades of the century. 
There was a similar transformation in economic 
thought. The ideas which Thomas Mun evolved 
during the crisis of the ’twenties, summarized in the 
title of his pamphlet, England’s Treasure by Foreign 
Trade, won no government support before 1640. 
But they were accepted by publicists during the inter- 
regnum, and dominated government policies from 
the ’fifties onwards. These are only a few of the 
many ways in which Professor Supple’s taut and 
detailed analysis of crises and controversies in the 
early decades of the century helps us to a better 
understanding of the revolutionary period which 
began the transformation of a medieval into a modern 
economy. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


KING ARTHUR 


FROM CAESAR TO ARTHUR. By Geoffrey Ashe. 320 pp., 

and 1 map. (Collins. 215.) 

The unknown has always fascinated mankind 
and in the records of the past it exerts just as strong a 
fascination, particularly when there are tantalizing 
hints of what might be discovered; and in the history 
of this country there is just such a period, its fascina- 
tion and its difficulties aptly summed up by the term, 
the “ Dark Age ” commonly applied to it. A great 
gap in historical knowledge stretches from the last 
years of the Roman province of Britain in the early 
fourth century to the establishment of Saxon king- 
doms almost two and a half centuries later. It is no 
wonder that, with such room to manoeuvre, medieval 
and later historians, developed their scraps of in- 
formation into historical fantasies ; and of these none 
has attracted more attention than the story of King 
Arthur. 

Mr. Ashe has addressed himself to the task of 
sifting and analysing the accounts that ‘iave accumu- 
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O’ London. 

* Extremely revealing . . excellently 
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* Arthur Gray’s history of Jesus College 
has long been difficult to obtain. Now 
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from 1849 to the present. The book is 
very readable, well illustrated, and finely 
produced.’— The Times. 25s. 
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lated throughout the centuries. Let it be at once clear 
that this is a serious attempt to establish facts and 
that the later romantic elaborations of Mallory and 
others are left firmly on one side. The pattern of 
events and their chronology which Mr. Ashe deduces 
may be briefly outlined. The withdrawal of troops by 
Stilicho in 402 and a Saxon attack on Britain 
in 410 were followed by an imperial expedition and 
partial reoccupation which lasted till 425. After the 
unsuccessful appeal of Britain to Aétius in 446, 
Hengist and Anglo-Saxon auxiliaries were allowed 
to settle by Vortizern about 455. Increasing pene- 
tration by Angles, Saxons and Jutes in the early sixth 
century was opposed by Arthur, not a king but a 
military leader whom the author sees as a Comes 
Britanniarum. In 517 the Saxons were routed at 
Mount Badon and the Britons moved back into the 
Thames valley area, but in 538 Arthur fell at Cam- 
lann. Resumed Saxon hostilities resulted finally in 
the defeat of the Welsh under Cadwallon in 632 and 
the establishment of Saxon supremacy. 


In Mr. Ashe’s interpretation of Dark Age history, 
there was not an almost immediate invasion of 
Roman Britain, once it was cut off from the Empire, 
followed by a process of continuous penetration and 
expansion by the invaders until the Britons were 
driven back into the western fastnesses in Wales and 
Cornwall. Instead, he sees a Britain for a time in- 
dependent, then successfully repelling the invader, 
and only later succumbing to renewed invasion. 
These conclusions are reached by an extensive and 
painstaking examination of all the relevant accounts 
from that of Gildas onward and, by an analysis of 
how the accounts support or disprove each other, 
the framework of events is built up. It is a fascinating 
exercise in reasoning and would be convincing if 
the initial facts from which the deductions are made 
could be clearly seen to be solid and objective. 


The great and initial difficulty is that Gildas, the 
only contemporary authority for the Arthurian 
period, fails completely to mention Arthur. Mr. Ashe 
explains this on the analogy of Aristotle’s omitting 
mention of Alexander the Great; but Aristotle was 
not a chronicler of contemporary events. The literary 
traditions, even when handled by one so familiar 
with them as Mr. Ashe so clearly is, are not enough 
on their own and require to be submitted to the 
checks and controls of archaeological research. 
Where the author has ventured to use the evidence of 
one of the auxiliary disciplines, namely coins, of 
which the reviewer can claim some knowledge, his 
choices are not too happy. Barbarous imitations of 
Roman coins (p. 102) were more or less contemporary 
with their originals and not the coinage of the Dark 
Age; Carausius II (p. 98), if not fictional, was cer- 
tainly of the mid-fourth not the early fifth century; 
coinage with Beata Tranquillitas type (p. 17) issued 
about 320 had long been demonetized by 368, while 
Britannia with trident, a seventeenth-century con- 
ception, has no place on coins of Carausius. 


As interesting as Mr. Ashe’s reconstruction of 
events is his statement in the preface that the tem- 
porary revival of Britain had a profound effect on the 
Saxons so that the whole character of their ultimate 
realm was moulded by their initial defeat and the 
present kingdom is what it is because of this. Since 
this belief seems to have prompted the present work 
it would have been an advantage to have it expounded 


R. A. G. CARSON. 





MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


It has long been the wish of many students of the 
past to see a much closer co-operation between those 


who regard the written word as their principal source - 


of information and those who seek to use the methods 
of archaeology, but the greatest difficulty has been 
experienced in bringing about such a liaison. So 
complete has been the divorce, until recently, that in 
many minds the word “ archaeology ” is associated 
only with prehistoric and protohistoric times and 
materials; an impression has even been obtained 
that the disciplines of archaeology are applicable only 
to non-literate societies; this, of course, is not so. 

Regrettably, it is true that the “ dirt archaeo- 
logists,” students of primitive technology and those 
whose skills lie in the fields of the natural sciences, 
have worked in Britain mainly upon Roman and pre- 
Roman sites and artefacts and have abandoned the 
whole story of literate communities to the unaided 
efforts of the historians; some peculiar and lamen- 
table gaps in our knowledge have resulted. 

Such medieval monasteries, castles and other 
secular buildings as have received any attention have 
usually been so “cleaned up” that all stratified 
accumulations of superficial rubbish—the very 
materials of archaeology—have been crudely re- 
moved, so that walls and foundations now stand bare 
and meaningless, completely dissociated from neigh- 
bouring structures and from portable “ finds,” dis- 
covered during the course of the digging. Again, in 
the past the student—say of Roman deposits—has 
often either thrown away anything post-Roman, 
found in the “ top-soil ” of his excavations, or been 
content to divide it into groups thought of vaguely 
as “‘ medieval,” “‘ Georgian ” and “ pretty modern.” 
The result is that dates within a quarter of a century 
can now be allotted to most finds of Roman pottery, 
ar.d within fifty years for much prehistoric material, 
whereas remarkably little is known about the 
sequence and dating of pottery types and fashions 
during the whole of the succeeding period. 

Much work has been done by historians and 
palaeographers upon Saxon deeds and charters, and 
a wealth of rich jewellery has come from “ Dark 
Age ”’ cemeteries, but the true nature and economies 
of the Anglo-Saxon settlements remain unknown. 
Suggested dates for the jewellery range over a couple 
of centuries, instead of being expressed in terms of 
tens of years. In fact, in only very few cases is it 
known even where the villages lay whose inhabitants 
now occupy the cemeteries; one must assume that 
this is because of a lack of trained archaeological 
observation, for, if huts and rubbish pits of the first 
millennium B.c. and earlier can be discovered, surely 
some traces of the homes of our Teutonic ancestors 
have also survived. 

It was to bring together people interested in the 
filling of these gaps in knowledge that the Society 
for Medieval Archaeology was formed in June 1957. 
The list of officers of the society provides some in- 
dication of the support secured by the original 
sponsors of what is surely destined to become a 
society of national standing, for they include: the 
Director of the British Museum; the President of 
the Prehistoric Society; the Director of the London 
Museum; the Keeper of the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland; the Head of the Department 
of English Local History in the University of 
Leicester; the Elrington and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge; the 
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Director of the Institute of Archaeology, University 
of London; and several officers of the Inspectorate 
of Ancient Monuments. 

The first of the society’s Journals' appeared one 
year after its foundation and included the following 
notice: “The Society for Medieval Archaeology 
exists to further the study of British history since the 
Roman period by publishing a journal of international 
standing dealing primarily with the material evi- 
dences and by various other means, for example by 
holding annual week-end conferences outside 
London. The Society provides a medium for co- 
ordinating the work of archaeologists and historians 
within the medieval period by means of its journal 
and meetings.”” A second volume appeared a year 
later; both are models of printing and presentation 
(under the editorship of Dr. D. B. Harden) and, 
considering that the society is only just launched, 
remarkably full. Vol. 1 has 184 pages, 35 text figures 
and 20 pages of half-tone plates, while Vol. 2 has 
228 pages, §2 figures and 21 plates. 

What of the contents? Volume 1 for 1957 con- 
tains among other items notes on Jutish Art in Kent 
between A.D. 450 and §75 and an interesting paper on 
traces of early houses in the original Saxon home- 
land. There is an article on excavations at Cluniac 
Priory in Thetford, Norfolk, and a paper on Priests’ 
Houses in South-west England, a contribution on 
Beowulf and material evidence from archaeology, 
and a description of the work being done on the 
building up of a chronological sequence based on 
annual growth rings in medieval timbers. —Twenty- 
five pages are filled with short notes on recent work 
relating to medieval archaeology, both pre- and 
post-Conquest; areas extend from Cornwall to 
Orkney and from Norfolk to Kerry. It is intended 
that this statement of the year’s work shall be a 
regular annual feature. 

Volume 2, for 1958, continues the survey and 
includes reports on excavations at a thirteenth- 
century settlement at Beere, Devon, and at a monastic 
homestead on Dean Moor, also in Devon. Other 
papers relate to such diverse subjects as interlace on 
metal work and manuscripts, on glass and on a bronze 
pen from the City of London, while Mr. W. A. 
Pantin, University Lecturer in Medieval Archaeo- 
logy and History and Keeper of the University 
Archives at Oxford, writes clearly on the manner in 
which evidences from Monuments and Muniments 
can “ cross-fertilize,” and gives some examples of 
what he terms “‘ combined operations.” If these 
volumes give a true foretaste of what is to be expected 
in the future, one can but wish the Society all pos- 
sible prosperity and wait eagerly for Volume 3, 
which should not be long in appearing. 

EDWARD PYDDOKE. 

* Subscriptions to the Society, of which there are now some 
600 members, is £2 2s. per annum and the secretary is Mr. 
D. M. Wilson, Assistant Keeper in the Department of British 


a Medieval Antiquities in the British Museum, London, 
1. 
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